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ITH characteristic promptness 
and energy the American Re- 

lief Administration, under Mr. 
Hoover’s direction, has attacked the 
appalling problem of bringing suc- 
cor to Russia’s starving millions. 
The promptness and efficiency with 
which food cargoes were started on 
their way and organizing agents 
sent into Russia are in striking con- 
trast to the dilatory, intriguing tactics 
of the Soviet authorities in negociat- 
ing the relief agreement. It is now 
clear that the awfulness of the Rus- 
sian famine has not been exag- 
gerated. It is one gigantic night- 
mare of horror. On one point Amer- 
ican opinion needs to be corrected. 
We have noted a tendency on the 
part of those who are appealed to 
for aid to answer that the Russian 
people are only getting their deserts 
for following the false god of Bolshe- 
vism. It should be made clear that the 
overwhelming mass of the Russian 
people are bitterly opposed to Bolshe- 


vism and had its horrible soul and 
body-destroying tyranny forced upon 
them by a ruthless minority at a time 
of demoralization. Remember that 
the Russians are the victims, not the 
authors, of Bolshevism and that the 
aid—to the giving of which the heart 
is moved by their awful sufferings 
—is the surest means of enabling 
them to cast off the incubus of Soviet 
rule. 


E regret to note a revival in 

this country of pro-Bolshe- 
vist propaganda of a particularly 
subtle and insinuating sort, and in 
quarters hitherto unsuspect. Pro- 
pagandist activities of the radical 
kind seem for the most part to have 
died out. Socialists are registering 
disillusion, and professional apostles 
of uplift who “prate about the poor 
and prowl about the rich” have lost 
much of their enthusiasm. Circum- 
stantial reports reach us that the 
Bolshevist funds devoted specially to 
promoting revolution are running 
low. The new propaganda is directed 
towards the business world and finds 
expression frequently through con- 
servative and capitalistic organs. 
The tenor of the propaganda is some- 
what as follows: Lenin and his foi- 
lowers now recognize frankly the 
failure of the Communist experiment 
and admit that capitalism alone can 
save Russia from utter collapse. 
They have given up their campaign 
for world revolution. If the Soviet 
régime falls, there is nothing to take 
its place, and general anarchy will 
ensue. Therefore, recognize the 
Soviet Government, make a trade 
convention with it, and marvelously 
rich plums will fall to American 
capital in the way of concessions and 
contracts. All this is interesting, 
but rather crudely false, nor are the 
source and purpose far to seek. 


I’ the Soviet régime falls, the hun- 

dred million peasants who are 
today running their own affairs in- 
dependently of Soviet authority will 
continue as now, and there will be 
less anarchy, rather than more. That 
the communist experiment has failed 
is rather obvious, as is also the fact 
that the corrupt and_ tyrannical 
bureaucracy of Moscow would fail 
likewise in the attempt to run a 
capitalistic experiment. No Ameri- 
can capitalist in his sober senses is 
likely to invest real money in enter- 
prises whose very safety, let alone 
profitable operation, depends on the 
honesty and stability of a régime 
resting on terror, and bitterly hated 
by ninety-nine per cent. of the people. 
Some unscrupulous financiers are, 
however, willing to gamble on deals 
which they have arranged with the 
scoundrels and are not averse to 
spending money freely if they can 
get the deals legalized by the recogni- 
tion of the Soviet Government. Na- 
turally, the Soviet leaders ardently 
desire the same thing in order to en- 
able them to “cash in” on their con- 
fiscations. 


= heads of five great oil com- 

panies who have gone to Mexico 
to confer with Obregon and his Gov- 
ernment constitute an unofficial dip- 
lomatic mission of very great im- 
portance. Primarily, of course, their 
object is to effect an amelioration of 
the tax regulations as to exports of 
oil so as to make possible the resump- 
tion of shipments. This should not 
be difficult, for the Mexican Govern- 
ment has learned to its cost that it 
is the height of stupidity to tax 
out of existence its most important 
source of income. The mission, how- 
ever, has in all probability not gone 
to Mexico for this purpose alone; it 
has not made this pilgrimage with- 
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out satisfactory assurances that the 
Government would welcome a dis- 
cussion of larger issues. It is quite 
within the bounds of possibility that 
these discussions may pave the way 
to an engagement on the part of the 
Mexican Government as to both the 
interpretation and application of 
Article XXVII of the Constitution 
and as to the protection of the rights 
of Americans and the satisfaction of 
their just claims, which will lead to 
early recognition. Meanwhile, of 
course, the radicals will as usual im- 
pugn the motives of the oil men and 
prate about their interference in the 
affairs of our southern neighbor and 
their exploitation of her riches. 


HE National Conference on Un- 
employment which is to be held 

in Washington at an early date will 
be confronted with a very difficult 
situation. Already between five and 
six million persons are out of work, 
and the slackening of farm opera- 
tions, as well as of canning and 
sugar factories and other activities 
subsidiary to agriculture, will soon 
drive many more laborers to the 
cities, which normally have, during 
the winter months, all the unem- 
ployed that they can handle. The 
Government, capital, and labor will 
be represented at the Conference, 
and it is to be hoped that all parties 
will put aside their differences, and 
will modify the rigidity of their 
principles, in order to meet the 
emergency in the proper spirit. As 
to what the representatives can con- 
tribute to the solution of the problem 
remains to be seen, but they will 
prebably unite in exhorting business 
men to carry on as usual, and, where 
possible, to expand their operations 
in expectation of better times dur- 
ing the coming year. The great dif- 
ficulty in the way of this is, of course, 
the doubt as to whether liquidation 
has yet run its course, for it is hard 
to do business on a falling market. 
In view of such obstacles it is highly 
desirable that the representatives of 
labor shall meet the employers half 
way, until the bad corner can be 
turned. If they do, they will lose 
nothing in the long run. Apart from 
this, the most promising remedy that 


has been suggested is the carrying 
on of construction work of one kind 
and another, especially in Southern 
regions, where the winter climate is 
relatively mild. The railways, if 
properly backed up by the Govern- 
ment, can do much along this line. 
Then, too, the Federal, State, and 
local Governments will doubtless be 
advised to make permanent and 
profitable improvements — roads, 
bridges, irrigation and drainage 
works, harbor improvements and the 
like—so as to obviate, as far as 
possible, the need for direct relief. 
Yet after all has been said and done, 
we are likely to see long bread lines 
in many cities before the winter is 


over. 
A TIME of unemployment and 
wide-spread distress the ques- 
tion naturally arises as to whether 
the popular maxim, “work and 
save,” is still valid, or whether it 
should not be suspended for the time 
being in favor of more liberal spend- 
ing and giving. John Stuart Mill 
used to say, paradoxically: “Demand 
for commodities is not demand for 
labor”; but certainly, if many people 
were to stop spending just now, 
business would be worse than it is 
and there would be less demand for 
labor. Conversely, if people who 
have purchasing power, either in 
cash or in credit, would spend more 
freely during the coming winter, 
business would improve and there 
would be fewer unemployed. The 
truth is that demand for commodities 
is demand for labor, but the buying 
of some commodities does, in the long 
run, employ more labor than the buy- 
ing of others. What Mill really 
meant to say was that it is better to 
spend more on permanent sources 
of satisfaction and revenue than on 
the pleasure of a day or an hour, 
which is sage advice. But the 
present emergency is—let us hope 
—a short-time, not a long-time af- 
fair; and, although some forms of 
spending are better than others, this 
is no time to advise undue frugality 
on the part of people who can per- 
fectly well afford to spend, or who 
might give of their surplus so that 
others may spend. 


EADERS have written on one or 
two occasions to ask why we 
have never shown warmth towards 
the project of Irish independence, 
holding that the idea behind it is 
comparable with that which resulted 
in the American Republic. As this 
view is shared by many persons to 
whom the Irish problem appears in 
the simplest terms, it is well to point 
out a few of its complexities. It is 
impossible at this day to consider 
Irish aspirations entirely apart from 
the age-long struggle. The most that 
Ireland’s great Nationalist leaders 
hoped for in the past was an ar- 
rangement which would place that 
country on an equality with the Brit- 
ish Dominions. And in spite of all the 
recent talk about self-determination 
—a conception which in practice has 
done quite as much to confuse as to 
clarify political philosophy — the 
Irish problem can not be bodily 
yanked out of its former setting. So 
to deal with it would be to create for 
England a precedent which might 
conceivably shake her entire Empire. 
For if complete independence were 
to be granted to Ireland, what would 
prevent any or all of the Dominions 
from asking for similar concessions? 
Granting for the sake of argument 
that they are all entitled to complete 
independence, the world in its present 
unsettled state, let alone England, is 
certainly not prepared for the addi- 
tional complexity of a British Empire 
broken up into bits. We have not 
mentioned the most vital considera- 
tion of all, geographical position, but 
have, we trust, touched on certain 
phases which in themselves should 
give pause to any who see in the pro- 
ject of an Irish Republic a very 
simple question of right and wrong. 


~~ peace treaty between the So- 

cialists and the Fascisti, signed in 
Rome on August 3, may, at least mod- 
erate, even if it does not conclude, 
the brutal strife which these parties 
have been waging against each other. 
It may, moreover, impress its lesson 
upon the radical and “liberal” ele- 
ments in the United States. That 
lesson, older than Nineveh, but inter- 
mittently forgotten by new-worlders 
generally, is that “direct action” is a 
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game that more than one can play. 
In days not so long ago the Socialists, 
Communists, and Anarchists of Italy 
were wont to give frequent and dra- 
matic exhibitions of what is colloqui- 
ally known as “rough-house.” They 
sought by these methods to impress 
upon the rest of Italy their demands 
for what they termed liberty, equal- 
ity, fraternity, peace, and justice. 
The effect in Italy was one thing, the 
effect in certain circles in America 
quite another. One could search in 
vain the columns of all of our organs 
of radicalism, “liberalism,” or what 
you will, for any specific denunciation 
of these tactics. Usually, in these 
journals, the comment was that of at 
least implied approval. Were not 
these tactics noble illustrations of the 
“revolutionary working-class spirit” 
of Italy? Did they not bode ill for 
capitalism and all its works? And 
were they not eloquent evidences of 
the better day to be? They were all 
that—and something beyond. But 
when these tactics grew intolerable to 
the rest of Italy, and up came the 
Fascisti with the proof that they 
could retaliate with even greater vio- 
lence, our forward-looking press 
changed its tune. The Fascisti were 
a thoroughly bad lot, no better than 
Ku-Kluxers, Night Riders, and such 
like, and their tactics an affront to 
civilization. And as the Fascisti have 
now forced the Socialists to a stipu- 
lated peace, the glamor of “direct ac- 
tion” is again, for the time being, 
dispelled. 


we lost the English coal miners 

their strike? asked the execu- 
tives at the recent annual conference 
at Llandudno, and they answered 
their own question with an admirable 
clarity and precision. There were 
several causes, but the one which was 
decisive was the alienation of public 
sympathy through the withdrawal of 
the safety men from the mines. Both 
Herbert Smith, the acting president, 
and Frank Hodges, the secretary, em- 
phasized this point. The destruction 
of property during a labor dispute, 
though highly commended as a tactic 
by a certain sort of labor leaders and 
thrillingly applauded by the parlor 
revolutionists, is not yet a virtue in 


the eyes of the general public. With 
most sections of the public—prole- 
tarian as well as professional, petty 
bourgeois and capitalistic—there is 
recognition of the fact that capitalist 
property, no matter who owns it, is 
social. It is the means by which so- 
cial wealth is created, and its de- 
struction or impairment is a loss in 
which all share. Society may, or 
may not, in time make revolutionary 
changes in its forms of ownership; 
but nothing can conceivably be gained 
for any class or section by sabotage- 
ing the industrial plant by which the 
world lives. The proletarian radicals, 
the parlor revolutionists, and the edi- 
tors of uplift may some time learn 
this rather obvious fact; but in the 
meantime the rest of the world 
recognizes it, and every attempt to 
disregard it inevitably reacts against 
the violators. 


ig was a moving appeal which the 
recent Detroit convention of the 
Socialist party of America sent out 
to the faithful for funds. The na- 
tional office was $21,000 in debt, 
creditors were importunate and peev- 
ish, and something substantial had 
to be done at once. A minimum of 
$20,000 was asked for, and a quota 
of the sum was fixed for each State. 
“We must have the money, or stop 
the show,” read, in effect, the appeal. 
“We raise this minimum of $20,000 
within not more than thirty days or 
the National Office quits its activities 
and closes its doors.” But, in spite of 
the tragic alternative threatened, the 
fund has not been raised. About a 
quarter of it has come to hand, but 
where the other three-quarters is to 
come from not the wisest of the So- 
cialist leaders is able to guess. Will 
the national office quit? According 
to its own solemn warning it ought 
already to have disappeared, but at 
last accounts it was still desperately 
holding out. The propaganda of pro- 
Germanism and pro-Bolshevism has, 
in this case, brought poor returns; 
and, though circumstances have re- 
cently forced the party to discard its 
pro-Bolshevism and to denounce the 
leaders of the Third International, 
the action comes too late to help a 
distressingly bad situation. 


QU Chadbandian contemporary 

gladdens us with this gem: “The 
New Republic has steadily main- 
tained a friendly and hopeful attitude 
toward President Obregon.” We do 
not question the assertion. All we 
can do is to point out the art with 
which for so long a time it dissembled 
its deep regard, the restraint with 
which it avoided an acknowledgment. 
For, if one judges by the printed 
word, the New Republic’s man was 
Carranza, and nobody else counted. 
All it could see in Obregon was one of 
a cabal of rebellious generals, wag- 
ing a petroleum-lubricated campaign 
against the savior of Mexico. It 
could see no signs of a successful 
revolution, and the event brought 
forth from it an exclamation of 
amazement. For weeks thereafter, 
though it accepted de la Huerta, it 
sternly forbore to say anything of 
Obregon which even the most per- 
spicacious of its readers could inter- 
pret as either friendly or hopeful. 
But all this, we now learn, was 
merely journalistic coyness. The 
New Republic was true to Obregon 
from the start. 


HERE is fashion in words and 
phrases as well as in dress, which 
is not strange. It is just now the 
fashion for bankers and other finan- 
cial people to talk of “frozen” assets 
and credits, as though property could 
really freeze in such weather as this. 
Yet commercial bankers, whose lia- 
bilities are mostly of the pay-or-de- 
mand variety, love quick or liquid as- 
sets which they can turn into cash— 
the most liquid of all—at a moment’s 
notice, or, at the latest, in thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days. Crops are 
raised for the market; goods are made 
to sell; and the national income, which 
is our daily bread, our clothes, our 
shelter, comes to us in a thousand 
streams. But when the streams 
freeze up, their flow is retarded or 
stopped altogether, the ultimate con- 
sumers are deprived of the things 
they need. The producers cannot get 
their pay, and the bankers cannot 
liquidate their bills. The great puzzle 
is to find out what causes the streams 
to freeze and how to make them thaw 
out again without inundation. 
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Nationalism and En- 
lightened Selfishness 


| Fre week, under the caption of 

“Washington and the World’s De- 
sire,” we discussed the coming Con- 
ference at Washington in general 
terms, pointing out its large import- 
ance and its splendid possibilities. 
We laid especial emphasis on two 
main conditions which we deem es- 
sential for success: first, that an at- 
mosphere of mutual confidence should 
be established, a task which in no 
small degree depends upon the press; 
and second, that the settlement of the 
concrete problems which are the un- 
derlying concern of the Conference 
should be made on the basis of jus- 
tice rather than of bargaining. We 
realize that the character of this ap- 
peal will cause some to charge us 
with being visionaries, a charge 
which is the less palatable to us be- 
cause we have in the past had occa- 
sion to impeach many a scheme for 
world peace or social betterment that 
seemed to rest on nothing more sub- 
stantial than impractical idealism. 
This appeal, however, we believe to 
be intensely practical, for it is made 
not to altruism, but to enlightened 
egoism. There are proposed no ideal- 
istic formulas, such as _ self-deter- 
mination or what not, by which to 
make world settlements. 

It is not to be expected that any 
conference, public or private, can 
achieve satisfactory results or con- 
clude valid and lasting agreements 
unless the participants meet on a 
common ground of respect for each 
other’s honesty of purpose and ap- 
proach the points at issue in a spirit 
of fair play. It is not too much to 
ask this of the coming Conference. 
The delegates are not ingenuous 
youths to be swayed by generous 
emotions contrary to the interests 
they represent; neither are they 
sharpers and pickpockets, as one 
might be led to infer from some of 
the pre-judgments of correspondents 
and editors. Good sense and enlight- 
ened national self-interest demand 
that the stage be set as for a friendly 
suit in which the ablest legal counsel 
is engaged to seek a sound and last- 


ing adjudication, rather than a litiga- 
tion in which unscrupulous advocates 
strive to score an advantage fair or 
foul. The old diplomacy must pass, 
not because human nature has 
changed, but because we have become 
more practical and far-sighted. It is 
no longer good politics. 

To ask that the principle of justice 
be accepted as the basis for making 
settlements is neither to seek the mil- 
lennium nor to indulge in empty gen- 
eralities; it is to recognize an ad- 
vance that is taking place in the 
enlightened selfishness that actuates 
nations as it actuates individuals. 
We are harking back to the notable 
achievement of Elihu Root at the 
Second Hague Conference, when his 
enunciation of this principle of jus- 
tice as the basis of decisions and its 
acceptance marked an important ad- 
vance in the conception of interna- 
tional law and its sanction. It 
signified a departure from a view of 
international law as a code of inter- 
national politeness or a body of pre- 
cedents devoid of the sanction of 
force, the sanction of the police power 
behind municipal law. It accepted 
the principle of the sanction of the 
moral sense of mankind, the principle 
which Germany violated to her cost. 

The evolution of governing ideas of 
equity and morality in individual re- 
lationships, expressed in law and en- 
forced by police authority to be sure, 
but in reality by public opinion, has 
been a slow process, an age-long evo- 
lution from the lower to the higher 
selfishness. For a century we have 
been able to observe the same process 
working out in the relationships and 
conduct of corporations. This pro- 
cess, which was exceedingly slow for 
a long time, has in recent years made 
rapid strides, and to-day there is a 
potent sense of equity and justice, an 
ethical code of corporations and their 
relations with the public. A good 
example of this is the attitude toward 
railway rebates. It was not so long 
ago that it was considered simply 
clever business to secure preferential 
treatment through a pull with the 
directors of a railroad ; to-day it is re- 
pugnant to our sense of justice. Ob- 
viously this development of the ethics 
of corporate relations has lagged far 


behind the ethics of individual con- 
duct, but it is a very real force. Simi- 
larly there is developing an analogous 
ethical sense in the relations of na- 
tions, a recognition of moral prin- 
ciples and a respect for the conscience 
of mankind that is becoming an ever 
stronger sanction for international 
law. The greatest adverse influence 
to this was Prussianism, which held 
that a nation was bound by no law 
save that of force, a view that con- 
ceived of the world as made up of 
mutually antagonistic groups, each 
striving to survive by the domination 
or extermination of its neighbors. 
The primitive and barbaric fallacy of 
Prussianism brought its logical pun- 
ishment, and the world is now ready 
to take a step forward in its concep- 
tion of international relations. It is 
the privilege of the Washington Con- 
ference to make good this advance. 
Particularly in the settlement of the 
three great and vital questions of the 
safeguarding of the integrity of 
China, the trusteeship of the inter- 
ests of Russia during the period of 
her disability, and the satisfaction of 
Japan’s needs for an outlet for her 
surplus population, will come its 
unique opportunity. 

The formal replies of acceptance 
thus far received breathe a fine spirit 
of high purpose, loyal coéperation, 
and hopefulness. We do not share the 
views of those who profess to see in 
them merely perfunctory expressions 
of amity and good will which serve to 
conceal an attitude of cynical scepti- 
cism. Such is not the mood of these 
Governments to-day, and we prefer 
to accept the replies as expressions of 
a sincere and earnest desire to con- 
tribute to the success of the Confer- 
ence. Our Government did not sum- 
mon the Conference from any ul- 
terior or ignoble motive, and we see 
no reason for not giving our guests 
credit for sincerity and good faith in 
their acceptance, for they have even 
more at stake than we. 

With reference to the actual con- 
duct of the Conference a trivial and 
irrelevant issue has been raised in 
Congress and more or less re-echoed 
throughout the country. This is the 
issue of the secrecy or publicity of its 
proceedings and negotiations. It 
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would of course be impertinent and 
insulting to the foreign Governments 
concerned for the Senate to attempt 
to impose upon the Conference any 
such condition as that of publicity or 
to determine the methods of its de- 
liberations. That is a matter which 
by the nature of the case must rest 
entirely with the Conference itself. 
Success is conditioned upon frank- 
ness and plain speaking, and this is 
possible only if the delegates have the 
assurance that confidences will not be 
violated. Make these discussions 
public, and each delegate must per- 
force address his words not to his 
fellow delegates, but to his own coun- 
trymen, which means of course play- 
ing to the gallery and getting further 
and further from any agreement. 
The general trend of the negotiations 
will naturally be known and it will be 
to the interest of the delegates as a 
whole to keep the public informed as 
to progress. It is not conceivable 
that the Conference should attempt to 
effect any secret agreements or 
treaties—the United States could not 
be a party to any such by reason of 
Constitutional limitations, and the 
other nations are not likely to jeop- 
ardize future good relations with us 
by attempting this behind our back. 
The agitation against “secrecy” set 
on foot by Senators Borah and Har- 
rison strikes us as actuated by cheap 
demagoguery, or more likely is the 
result of sheer ignorance. 

It is already indicated that the 
participating countries will send to 
Washington imposing delegations 
headed by men of great prominence. 
And, certainly, President Harding 
will nct repeat Mr. Wilson’s error of 
naming a mediocre delegation. Sec- 
retary tlughes will naturally head the 
American delegation and Senator 
Lodge, as Chaiivman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, will 
properly be included. We should like 
to see also the names of Elihu Root 
and George Sutherland “among those 
present.” And when the President 
turns to the Democratic side, may we 
respectfully ask him to consider the 
names of John W. Davis and Norman 
H. Davis, as men singularly qualified 
by character, knowledge, and experi- 
ence for the high task. 


The German Treaty 


4 ies signing of a separate peace 

treaty with Germany has not 
caused the uproar which was pre- 
dicted by the devoted followers of 
Woodrow Wilson. The thought of 
such a separate peace was held by 
some whose views were continually 
heard to be so ridiculous that they 
refused to entertain it. Picture the 
difficulties of negotiating a separate 
treaty, and only fancy how Germany 
would ease off the case against her- 
self; imagine how our allies would 
feel to be thus deserted! These were 
some of the exclamations uttered by 
those who meant to force the League 
down our throats willy nilly. 

Well, the treaty has been negoti- 
ated with consummate ease; all the 
rights and privileges coming to us 
under the Treaty of Versailles are 
guaranteed to us still, and we are re- 
leased from the sweeping obligations 
prescribed by the League Covenant; 
there has been no cry of despair by 
the Allies that the United States has 
deserted them; there is in this coun- 
try a general feeling of relief that an 
anomalous state of war has been re- 
placed by a peace treaty which per- 
mits Germany and the United States 
to go about the business of handling 
the confusion attendant on the war. 
In short, the impression is very real 
that our State Department is again 
operating in ways that the plain 
American can easily understand and 
approve. 

It is not too much to say that the 
methods ow being employed by 
Secretary Hughes are bringing u:, tc 
a mere solid international urder-. 
standing than could have been 
effected by the operation of all Mr. 
Wilson’s world-sweeping formulas. 
Aimericans are easily stirred by the 
wapression of noble generalities; but 
their genius has lain in the concrete. 
And Mr. Wilson, though professing 
intimate acquaintance with the ma- 
jority sentiment of the country, 
clearly misread it in attempting at 
Versailles to remake the world, in- 
stead of attending first to the more 
immediate business in hand. In the 
first issue of this journal we pointed 
out the mistake of intertwining the 


treaty and the Covenant, believing 
that any attempt to effect a union of 
the nations should be postponed until 
it could be undertaken more deliber- 
ately and in the absence of the pan- 
icky fears and suspicions which were 
the immediate aftermath of the war. 

How mistaken the adopted plan 
was, is, in our judgment, now becom- 
ing clear. Suppose the treaty to have 
been drawn up in the winter of 1918- 
19. As it stands, the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles is not perfect, and there is no 
reason to suppose that it would have 
been more objectionable, so far as 
practical settlements are concerned, 
if drawn up unencumbered by the 
Covenant. The important point is 
that such a treaty would have been 
promptly signed by the United 
States, which, in all probability, 
would also have been willing to assist 
the Allies in executing the terms. 
For why not? This engagement 
would not have committed the United 
States to any broad policy of med- 
dling in European affairs, but would 
have indicated merely that the coun- 
try meant to finish the job which it 
began on April 6, 1917. 

What a contrast the spring of 1919 
would have presented to what actu- 
ally went on in that season! There 
would have been differences, no 
doubt, as to the best ways of making 
Germany live up to the peace-terms. 
But there would at least have been 
the picture of the United States 
working shoulder to shoulder with its 
allies on a job which all would have 
admitted had to be done. And this 
codperation might, quite conceivably, 
have prepared the United States for 
the consideration of some permanent 
agreement looking to the mainte- 
nance of peace. If, after all the ani- 
mosities of the past two years and 
more, we are approaching a disarma- 
ment conference without misgivings, 
it stands to reason that our coépera- 
tion with the Allies under the plan 
here outlined as a sequel to the war 
would have made us even more ready 
for it. It is not the intention to over- 
look the part which Mr. Wilson 
played in warming our hearts to the 
idea of a secure, world-wide peace. 
But the American people had already 
been made sick of war by the tre- 
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mendous calamity through which 
they and their allies had just passed; 
and it would be absurd to infer that 
without his high utterances the coun- 
try would have fallen back into the 
old ways of pre-war times. 

What actually happened in the 
spring of 1919 makes melancholy 
reading now. The American people 
were asked to join a League of Na- 
tions which the European Powers had 
accepted only because, through it, 
they had been guaranteed by the 
President American codperation in 
settling the world’s affairs. Although 
they had been eager to turn to the 
treaty first, in the manner which we 
have indicated, by the interposition 
of one man, speaking confusedly for 
the most mighty nation on earth, they 
were lured into the broader pro- 
gramme. There followed the bitter 
struggle in the Senate and the repu- 
diation of Mr. Wilson in the election 
of 1920. Meanwhile, suspicions of 
England and France were engen- 
dered by the speeches of extremists, 
and even the President unmistakably 
slapped France in the face by refer- 
ring to her as a militaristic nation. As 
a consequence, the Allies felt that 
they had been deserted by America 
and that the feelings of warm friend- 
ship, as towards comrades working 
with a single purpose, had altogether 
disappeared. 

All this might have been avoided if 
the plan had been followed of proceed- 
ing to the treaty first. The friend- 


ships and common understandings. 


bred of the war would then have been 
consolidated, and our work alongside 
the Allies in attending to the settle- 
ments which were necessary to make 
a peace treaty secure would have fur- 
nished Americans with the interna- 
tional outlook which is so necessary 
at the present time. Mr. Wilson— 
despite his many inspiring ideals— 
willed otherwise, and by his self- 
will retarded the progress of the 
world enormously. Americans are at 
length beginning to appreciate what 
a magnificent record this country 
might have made for itself at the 
conclusion of the war if some one of 
Mr. Hughes’s talent and common 
sense had been our plenipotentiary at 
Paris. 


Wages and Unem- 


ployment 


LTHOUGH there are millions of 

unemployed in the United States 
at the present time, with the prospect 
of much distress during the coming 
winter, Mr. Gompers protests against 
any more cutting of wages until the 
cost of living comes down. Business 
men retort that the cost of living can 
not come down as it should until 
wages have been still further re- 
duced. Thus, in the centre of a 
vicious circle stand the agents of un- 
employed labor and unsalable goods, 
solemnly bowing to each other and 
saying, “after you, Alphonse,” “after 
you, Gaston,” the while readjustment 
of business waits until they can agree 
on the order of precedence. 

Our foreign customers, upon whom 
we have always depended to buy our 
surplus, and to whom we have ex- 
tended enormous credits in recent 
years, have had no such compunction 
about breaking the deadlock. They 
have tried to reduce their buying and 
increase their selling, so that they 
might begin to pay their debts and 
check the demoralization in rates of 
exchange. As a result of this, there 
has been in this country a tremendous 
drop in prices of cotton, wheat, and 
other agricultural products; and, al- 
though the farmers were selling be- 
low cost, they had to take their losses, 
since the crop of 1920 had been har- 
vested and there was nothing to be 
gained by holding it over to another 
season. Fortunately for the farmers, 
they were able to raise this year’s 
crop at lower costs; for they have 
done more work than usual them- 
selves, and what labor they have em- 
ployed has cost them far less than 
last year—in many cases not more 
than half as much. If agricultural 
labor had been unionized and had in- 
sisted on standard wages and hours, 
much land would have remained un- 
tilled, crops would have been less and 
prices higher, and many more la- 
borers would have been out of work. 

The slump in foreign buying has 
affected our manufacturers also, 
though in a somewhat different way; 
because, as prices fell, and it was not 


easy to reduce wages and other costs, 
it was yet possible to run factories on 
part time or to close down altogether. 
In this way the fall in the prices of 
finished products was, in many cases, 
retarded, although the prices of raw 
materials were still further de- 
pressed, and the number of the un- 
employed increased. While it would 
be unfair to blame the unions for all 
of this, there can be no doubt that, 
in so far as they have prevented rea- 
sonable adjustment of wages—such 
as has taken place in agriculture— 
they have made it difficult for the 
manufacturers to reduce prices, to 
hold their share of foreign trade, to 
keep their works running and their 
laborers employed. 

At the present time, our European 
customers, with all their debt and 
poverty, and the American farmers, 
with large crops but lessened pur- 
chasing power, have the whip-hand 
and are making the manufacturers, 
merchants, and laborers come to 
terms. It is a buyer’s market, and 
the sellers of both goods and services 
must cut their prices, if they wish to 
sell. Assuming that the necessary 
financial arrangements can and will 
be made, the foreign market can still 
absorb the normal surplus from farm 
and factory, but at prices fixed by 
competition in a world market. The 
farmers can still buy manufactured 
goods and coal and railway transpor- 
tation much as usual, but at prices 
that bring these things within their 
reach. In brief, when the prices of 
goods and services come down to the 
liquidation point they will be sold, but 
until then there will be surplus 
stocks, idle factories, and laborers 
unemployed. 

Mr. Gompers’s objection to further 
reduction of wages on the ground 
that the cost of living is still high, 
especially in rents, has much force, 
and yet the case of rents is an ex- 
cellent illustration of the difficulties 
involved in readjustment. Rents are 
high because houses are scarce, 
houses are scarce because of the high 
cost of materials and labor; and 
building is not likely to be resumed 
on a large scale until these costs go 
down still further, or until the la- 
borers, especially those in the build- 
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ing trades, determine to give a fair 
day’s work for whatever wages they 
may receive. Indeed, a revival in 
building just now would do much 
to reduce unemployment during the 
coming winter, and would go a long 
way toward solving the housing prob- 
lem. 

Naturally, Mr. Gompers says that 
labor is not a commodity, that wages 
should be determined by needs, and 
that wage-reduction means reduction 
in purchasing power which will re- 
turn as a boomerang upon the busi- 
ness men, whose goods the laborers 
will be unable to buy. All this is too 
academic and theoretical for the 
present emergency—and not good 
theory at that. With all due respect 
to Mr. Gompers and the Clayton Act, 
it must be said that labor is a com- 
modity in so far as it is bought and 
sold, and that no valid distinction can 
be drawn between labor and the 
product of labor, both of which are 
affected with a human interest. Also, 
it is impossible to fix wages according 
to needs at a time like this, without 
regard to the employers’ ability to 
pay and the customers’ ability to buy. 
Then, too, the decrease in purchasing 
power caused by a reduction in wages 
sufficient to absorb most of the unem- 
ployed would be more than offset by 
the increase in purchasing power of 
those now unemployed and by the in- 
creasing value of money wages as 
production should augment and prices 
fall. Such drastic liquidation of la- 
bor, however, could only be thought 
of as a last resort. 

So now the farmers, who are selling 
wheat at a dollar a bushel, corn at 
forty cents a bushel, and cotton at 
twelve cents a pound, are calling upon 
the manufacturers, merchants, and 
employees of every kind, who have 
already made sacrifices, to go still 
further in the same direction, for the 
general good and for their own ad- 
vantage. Whether the employers and 
employees go one after the other, or 
all together, the farmers do not care, 
so long as they do not debate too 
much upon the order of their going. 
If Gaston will not precede Alphonse, 
nor Alphonse Gaston, possibly they 
can arrange a sliding scale on which 
they may go arm in arm. 


The Moplah Rising 


and Indian Unrest 


Sis native uprising in southwest 
India along the Malabar Coast, 
accompanied by general looting and 
violence to Europeans, is indicative 
of more or less general unrest in 
India, but it is not to be con- 
fused with the Nationalist movement. 
Doubtless the hand of Soviet agita- 
tors is to be seen in it, as well 
as the popular effect of Gandhi’s 
non-codperation propaganda. The 
Friends of Freedom for India, an 
association in America organized for 
the purpose of arousing hostility to 
England and incidentally serving the 
aims of Moscow, gloat over the up- 
rising and see in it a blow to British 
prestige. In reality the Moplahs, or 
Mohammedans of Arab _ descent, 
took advantage of the absence of 
British troops to attack the Hindus, 
rioting in mobs, looting municipal 
treasuries and private shops, and 
incidentally doing violence to Euro- 
peans. Although caught unawares, 
the British moved quickly, and the 
latest reports indicate that order is 
being restored, though at consider- 
able loss of life. This outbreak 
throws light on a phase of the 
British occupation of India little 
understood by the public in America, 
where there is much glib talk of 
British oppression and the struggle 
for freedom. It is owing to the im- 
portant task performed by _ the 
British Raj of keeping the Moham- 
medans and Hindus from flying at 
each other’s throats that India has 
enjoyed peace and prosperity these 
many years, instead of the inter- 
necine wars that ravaged the land 
from north to south, from east to 
west, before the British came. It 
makes one shudder to picture the 
desolation and bloodshed that would 
ensue were that authority to be with- 
drawn and racial and religious an- 
tagonisms given full swing. 

The present Moplah uprising is 
not likely to advance the Nationalist 
movement of Gandhi. It is rather 
calculated to cause the less aggres- 
sive of his followers to pause before 
the prospect of civil war and of turn- 


ing from King Log to King Stork. 
Gandhi himself is showing signs of 
uncertainty and a_ willingness to 
compromise. There is no question 
that this leader, whose influence 
among his people has grown to large 
dimensions, is a man of remarkable 
personal force and character. His 
reputation is that of a holy man, a 
miracle-worker and prophet. His 
programme, however, is impractical, 
and the theory he has announced not 
only of non-codperation with the 
British, and of doing away with all 
the evidences of modern civilization, 
such as railroads and machinery, 
telegraphs and printing presses, is 
beginning to meet with native op- 
position. It does not add to his 
prestige that he himself uses an 
automobile to rush about India, nor 
did the destruction of large amounts 
of British-made textiles at Bombay 
the other day produce the effect in- 
tended. Furthermore, the period of 
a year which he set as the time with- 
in which he was to achieve his ap- 
pointed task of driving the British 
out of India lacks but a couple of 
months of completion, and the pro- 
spects of fulfillment are growing 
dim. Those who know Gandhi per- 
sonally say that while he is a sincere 
fanatic he is not entirely unreason- 
able and that he is suspectible to in- 
fluence on the part of anyone to 
whom he takes a liking. Thus, they 
remark that personal friendship for 
Lord Chelmsford led him to aid in 
recruiting for the war, although he 
is by profession a _ non-resistant 
pacifist. Much, therefore, is ex- 
pected of his intimate private inter- 
view with the Viceroy, Lord Read- 
ing. It may prove to be more ef- 
fective than whole armies for bring- 
ing peace and quiet to India. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the most important news of the world for 


the seven days ended August 27.] 
THE WASHINGTON CONFER- 
ENCE: Except Italy, the Powers in- 


vited to take part in the Washington 
Conference have accepted. The extraor- 
dinary cordiality of the Japanese note of 
acceptance is seriously qualified by the 
following: 

“The Japanese Government gladly con- 
cur in the proposal of the United States 
that the scope of the discussion of Pa- 
cific and Far Eastern problems shall be 
made the subject of a free exchange of 
views prior to the assembly of the con- 
ference. They hope that the agenda of 
the Conference will in this way be ar- 
ranged in harmony with the suggestion 
made in the memorandum of the Japa- 
nese Ministry of Foreign Affairs of July 
26, 1921, bearing on the same subject, 
in order that the labors of the Confer- 
ence may meet speedily with the fullest 
measure of successful achievement.” 

The “suggestion” is as follows: “In 
order to insure the success of the Con- 
ference, the Japanese Government deem 
it advisable that introduction into the 
agenda of problems such as are of sole 
concern to certain particular Powers 
or such matters as may be regarded as 
accomplished facts should be scrupulously 
avoided.” 

Now, what are those problems and 
matters which “should be scrupulously 


avoided?” Answer us that, Monsieur 
Quidnunc! 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE: Is the 


Prince of Wales, as rumored, to attend 
the Washington Conference as a spec- 
tator? We hope so for the Prince’s sake, 
provided he confines himself pretty 
closely to following the business of the 
Conference and can escape the attentions 
of American society, which dearly loves 
a prince. Should the Prince attend and 
attend strictly, he would have a rare 
chance for a close look at statesmen and 
statecraft in extraordinary variety. 

No prince, we suppose, excepting 
Alexander of Macedon, ever had such ed- 
ucational opportunities as this Edward 
of Wales has had. But, charming youth 
though he is, we have often wondered 
what might have been made of him had 
Professor Mahaffy, say, or some other 
like him of nearly the first class, been 
his private tutor. We believe Alexan- 
der’s greatness largely due to Aristotle’s 
instruction. The Princess Elizabeth (la- 
ter the great Queen) was rarely taught. 
The lofty tone of so many Romans of 
the great days was due to Greek tutors. 
We offer this thought to those who dote 
on H. G. Wells. The Roman Empire 


maintained itself so long and, on the 
whole, so gloriously because of the great 
number of men in its service trained in 
the fine intellectual tradition of Greece. 

The Dail Eireann has unanimously re- 
jected the proposals of the British Gov- 
ernment. Mr. de Valera proposes to ne- 
gotiate for a peace “on the basis of the 
broad guiding principle of government 
by the consent of the governed.” Noth- 
ing could be vaguer. 

Lloyd George, replying, recites the rea- 
sons why the British Government can not 
for a moment entertain the idea of sepa- 
ration of Ireland from the Empire. If 
Mr. de Valera and his colleagues are 
willing to examine with him how far 
Irish aspirations can be reconciled with 
the principle of inclusion of Ireland with- 
in the Empire, he will be glad to meet 
them. But the truce is precarious be- 
cause of hotheads. He can not continue 
the correspondence unless Mr. de Valera 
will come to a point. 

Perhaps we should be encouraged from 
noting that Mr. de Valera does not men- 
tion a republic and Lloyd George does not 
declare that he will make no further con- 
cessions. The precariousness of the 
truce is a compelling reason why Mr. 
de Valera should state the Sinn Fein po- 
sition definitely. 


GERMANY: A treaty between the 
United States and Germany has been 
signed by Commissioner Dresel for the 
United States and the German Foreign 
Minister for Germany. It incorporates 
those sections of the recent peace declara- 
tion which apply to Germany, and binds 
Germany to acceptance thereof. It speci- 
fies those provisions of the Treaty of 
Versailles by which the United States 
consents to be bound, and from which 
she consents to profit, and those by which 
and from which she does not consent 
ditto. “The United States shall not be 
bound by any action taken by the League 
of Nations, or by the Council or the As- 
sembly thereof, unless the United States 
shall expressly give its assent to such 
action.” The treaty merely secures rec- 
ognition by Germany of our rights aris- 
ing out of the war. A similar treaty 
with Austria was signed during the past 
week, and another with Hungary is to be 
concluded this week. 

Mathias Erzberger was assassinated 
on Friday. It is to be hoped that the 
two assassins will be caught, and that 
the Government will have the courage 
to probe the affair to the bottom. Erz- 
berger is thought to have Warwick’d 
Wirth into office, to have inspired, if 
not to have formulated, Wirth’s economic 
programme, to have been the most pow- 
erful champion of the policy of energetic 
reparation fulfillment. He was propos- 


ing to emerge from the retirement into 
which his enemies had driven him; his 
permanent retirement was doubtless the 
object of the murder. Whatever his char- 
acter (as to which opinions are various), 
he was one of the most brilliant minds 
of Germany. Not impossibly his assas- 
sination may have consequences of the 
first magnitude. 


SOVIET RUSSIA: Dr. Nansen, head 
of the alliance of European charitable 
organizations which are proposing to 
help Russia, has gone to Moscow to deal ° 
directly with the Soviet authorities. He 
thinks that the thing of greatest imme- 
diate importance is to rush seed grain 
for winter sowing to the famine area. 
He lacks money, but hopes to get the 
seed on credit from the Baltic states. 
Since the winter sowing must be com- 
pleted by September 15, hardly can Dr. 
Nansen accomplish his purpose. 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMER- 
ICA: During investigation of the 
Mingo coal fields situation by a Senate 
committee, one of the operators testified 
as follows: “For twenty years, until the 
United Mine Workers sought to get con- 
trol of the field, miners lived in peace 
with the employers under a scale of 
wages that permitted an efficient man to 
earn from $400 to $700 a month.” {If 
the old conditions are restored, we shall 
look for a job in the Mingo district. 

We have not heard the result of the 
Senate investigation; perhaps it. still 
continues. Recent developments in the 
disturbed area are obscure and bizarre. 
At least this democratic truth has: been 
demonstrated: that miners as well as 
royalty may march up a hill and then 
march down again. The five thousand 
or sO miners who were marching on 
Mingo to protest against continued op- 
eration of martial law have been per- 
suaded to turn back, but reports arriv- 
ing as we write indicate that they are 
not dispersing quite peaceably. It is 
about time that peace (a just peace) 
were established in that district. 


MISCELLANEOUS: There is little to 
report of the war in Anatolia. The 
Turks have been heavily reinforced and 
a violent struggle is on. 

Prince Faisal has assumed the crown 
of Irak. Dost thou, inscrutable one, still 
cherish thy dream of Arabistan? That . 
report which alleged that old Hussein of 
Hejaz, Faisal’s royal parent, had pro- 
claimed a holy war to assist the Turks, 
seems to have had no foundation. 

Panama, spoken to “for the last time” 
by Secretary Hughes, leaves Coto sulk- 
ing and muttering. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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The Institute of Politics 


A‘ the last morning session of the In- 

stitute of Politics I was listening 
to an English commissioner’s description 
of a plebiscite taken in the remote dis- 
trict of Carinthia. If you climb a dozen 
mountain ranges northeastward from 
Trieste there is some chance of your find- 
ing yourself in this tiny community—a 
region of scattered farms and hamlets 
with a few villages about the size of 
Williamstown, They are even more re- 
motely hidden than the Berkshire vil- 
lages, but because they lie on the borders 
of Austria and Jugo-Slavia they recently 
became important to all Europe, and 
therefore to the world. So the world in 
the shape of an international commission 
went into Carinthia and sat down there, 
and after much research and argument 
attempted to settle an important matter. 
The fundamental reason, however, for 
this solicitude was not just to discover 
whether the Carinthians inclined to be 
Austrian or Serb, but to make certain 
that the Carinthians became part of the 
world, part of the whole world, and that 
as such they should adjust their affairs 
amicably. 

For a similar kind of reason the world 
during these last four weeks has come to 
Williamstown to join itself together in 
the little Berkshire valley in an effort to 
see its affairs as a whole. Carinthia and 
Williamstown alike discover for it some- 
thing of the nature of its unity—one ina 
practical piece of business, the other 
more ideally, more academically, in a 
broad political mirror. Indeed, the Insti- 
tute has appeared to me as a great mirror 
of politics, to be seen in its various as- 
pects, its conferences and minute inves- 
tigations, its general lectures and its 
dinner tables, now as a mirror cracked 
into a hundred pieces and again as a mir- 
aculously mended and polished whole. 
But this double aspect is not due to the 
excellent system on which the Institute 
is conducted. It is due to the more hu- 
man reason that the members of the In- 
stitute themselves, the hundred pieces of 
the mirror reflecting every variety of pol- 
itical opinion and representing half the 
countries on the globe, have been intent 
on a common object and have had to a 
large extent a common method, the crea- 
tion or discovery of a human unity of 
feeling. 

The plan of the Institute is the sim- 
plest and most effective imaginable. Five 
courses of public lectures by European 
authorities like Lord Bryce and Professor 
Panaretoff; eight round-tables limited to 
enrolled members of the Institute, pre- 
sided over and conducted by American 
authorities such as Professor Taussig 
and Mr. Norman Davis; and, thirdly, the 
hospitality of Williams College and Will- 
iamstown with the dormitory life and the 


Commons dining-room. Of these three 
factors, all essential, the round-table 
conferences have undoubtedly proved the 
most interesting and, for the funda- 
mental object of the Institute, the most 
valuable. The character of the formal 
lectures and of the social life is readily 
imaginable. Let me briefly indicate the 
tone of the round-tables. 

Figure to yourself an airy lecture- 
room with long narrow tables arranged 
to form a hollow square about which 
some forty men and women are sitting. 
You do not need to know who they are; 
they look academic, diplomatic, military, 
persons of some assurance and position, 
and they themselves seem pleasantly un- 
aware of their particular identity. They 
are here converged upon a special sub- 
ject, upon the task of finding out some- 
thing and getting rid of vague and un- 
manageable notions about it. The leader, 
an authority perhaps not the most dis- 
tinguished present, has been explaining 
the general nature of the topic. He has 
given the fundamental information re- 
garding the nature of mandates or ship- 
ping subsidies or the nationalist senti- 
ments in Galicia. He has been inter- 
rupted half a dozen times by questions, 
by more specific information which 
somebody who has just spent a year in 
Galicia or who has been a member of the 
shipping board can furnish, information 
given briefly and without egotism. At 
length he appeals for general discussion. 
Now the thing that strikes you, if you 
know about learned gatherings, is that 
here very little time is wasted. The pal- 
aver of courtesy dispensed with allows 
essential courtesy to remain—in spite of 
flat contradiction, in spite of sharp quiz- 
zing of the elder members by the younger, 
in spite of a good deal of international 
banter. A human humor modulates the 
affair. Somebody is trying to make a 
working definition of nationality for a 
Galician Pole who has raised the question, 
and he rather fumbles it. A Jewish rabbi, 
a Japanese professor of history, an Epis- 
copalian clergyman, and a United States 
army officer successively take a hand at it. 
The door opens and Lord Bryce comes in; 
before he has found a seat the question 
is shot at him. He does not ask what the 
discussion is all about. He has spent his 
life, he says, trying to make a satisfac- 
tory definition of nationality, and though 
he insists that the thing can’t be done, he 
forthwith gives his notion, in two min- 
utes, pat, conclusive, apparently capping 
all previous ideas. But somebody is not 
satisfied, and presently you can see Lord 
Bryce learning something, something 
more, at his four-score years, from a 
youth of fifty from Illinois. The sight is 
part of the purpose of the Institute. 
Henry Adams, in his Autobiography, de- 


scribed the ideal condition of instruction: 
two lecturers in dispute, not one holding 
forth unanswerable. This condition has 
prevailed at Williamstown. 

A great many notes are taken by a 
college president who rarely speaks and 
by a Japanese student who likes to have 
his say. But the real result of such talk 
is not to be measured by fountain pens. 
This result, brought about through a con- 
course of people of many nationalities 
and callings—French, Italian, Polish, 
Russian, Hungarian, Hindu, Chinese; 
professors, military agents, diplomats, 
statisticians, topographers—this im- 
measurable result is what was spoken of 
at the final banquet on Friday evening of 
last week by President Garfield, by Mr. 
Root, by Lord Bryce, as “the mutuality 
of our undertaking,” as “a remarkable 
community of interest,” as “an unpre- 
cedented arousal of intellectual curiosity 
—unparalleled even in Scotland.” It is 
the sense, ineradicably got by personal 
contact with some hundreds of American 
and foreign thinkers, that, given ideal 
conditions for a political discussion, the 
ideal object can be constantly kept in 
view—truth, many-sided and many-col- 
ored, recognizable as truth through its 
multiplicity of color and form. 

Balzac has somewhere remarked that 
the art of making a novel lies in the 
ability to look into a corner and see the 
whole world. At the Williams Institute 
the study of politics, detailed and specific 
though it has necessarily been, has in- 
evitably led to a broad view. Indeed, the 
art of politics may be said to lie in look- 
ing at any single problem and perceiving 
all its contingencies. Nor is this sym- 
bolic comparison with fiction to be 
dropped at this point. For, in the rather 
obvious reasons why there are so few 
great novels is also an indication of the 
more obscure reason why there are al- 
most no great statesmen. The reason is 
that the art of perceiving and creating 
unity is supremely difficult. It is the art 
of being at once an idealist and a min- 
utely practical man—a great imaginator 
and a master of detail. A great novel is 
not a “Main Street,” which is only tech- 
nically vivid and accurate, but an 
“Eugénie Grandet,” which, while concen- 
trating on an even smaller corner of na- 
ture, becomes imaginatively comprehen- 
sive. A great statesman is not a man who 
settles a problem for the moment by 
isolating it, but one who constructs and 
orders a problem by attaching it squarely 
to as many other problems as it will 
properly involve. 

So if there is one political lesson to be 
learned from the courses of study and 
from the infinitely various opinions afloat 
in Williamstown, it is the old one: that 
things are of a piece; that the great 
man’s eye serenely perceives them to be 
so; that the smaller man’s eye wanders 
distractedly among the differences. It is 
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the lesson that the opportunity to see the 
world whole is not exactly the opportun- 
ity to take it to pieces and put it together 
again. It is the lesson that practice at this 
does not make perfect, and that no im- 
aginable succession of Vienna and Ver- 
sailles Conferences will put the last piece 
into the puzzle as it ought to go. And, 
finally, it is the hope that in such an edu- 
cational opportunity as the Institute it- 
self presents lies a democratic and pro- 
gressive substitute for the high-handed 
failures of the international politicians. 
That Williams College should have be- 
gun this type of Institute is itself not 
without a picturesque and striking sig- 
nificance. I am writing these words in 
the shadow of the old stone monument set 
up on the college campus to commemorate 
the purpose of five young men who de- 


cided, one hundred and fifteen years ago, 
to devote their lives to the world. The 
field is the world, That was their motto 
now inscribed on the monument above a 
relief of the famous haystack where they 
had held their memorable conversation. 
On top of the monument is a geographic 
globe, symbol of this human idealism 
which then founded the Society of For- 
eign Missions. Many a young man has 
since gone out from this little valley to 
fulfill this idealism in regions more re- 
mote than Carinthia and to attempt a 
greater kind of plebiscite. To-day the 
world has come to Williamstown to found 
an Institute of Politics, likewise a re- 
ligious organization, having as its in- 
evitable purpose the promotion among 
men of good will and peace. 
RICHARD ASHLEY RICE 


Germany’s Thirteenth Chancellor 


RANCE, with a parliamentary gov- 
ernment, has had sixty-two premiers 
in the last fifty-years. Germany has had 
thirteen in the same time, eight under 
the empire and five since. Josef Wirth, 
the present incumbent, is the thirteenth. 
Rumors are thick to the effect that his 
days are numbered. Where did he come 
from, how did he chance to be elected, 
and who is he? 

But first, though quite briefly, who 
have been his predecessors? We think of 
Bismarck (1871-90) primarily as the 
man of “blood and iron,” forgetting that 
he cautioned three German Emperors in 
succession against too great familiarity 
with Russia and advised them to main- 
tain England’s good will at all hazards. 
It was this more than anything else that 
persuaded the present wood-chopper of 
Doorn to ask him for his resignation. He 
was succeeded by Caprivi (1890-94), who 
had a military record equal almost to his 
own, but who has gone down in history 
as having obtained Heligoland from 
England in exchange for some German 
claims in Zanzibar and Witu, places that 
have not figured thus far very prom- 
inently in the affairs of the world. 

After Caprivi came Hohenlohe-Schil- 
lingsfiirst (1894-1900), who entered the 
office with a noted diplomatic career be- 
hind him. He had been Bavarian Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, German Am- 
bassador at Paris, and Governor of 
Alsace-Lorraine. After him Prince von 
Biilow (1900-09) shed lustre on the po- 
sition as the Kaiser saw it, principally 
because of his relation to M. Delcassé 
and his connection with Morocco and 
Algeciras. 

His successor, Bethmann-Hollweg 
(1909-17), was a bureaucrat out and out. 
For the first five years of his term he 
studied Kant, Schopenhauer, and 


Johannes Brahms in his leisure hours, 
and acknowledged honors from the Kaiser 
and worried the Social Democrats when 
not actually engaged in signing docu- 
ments. He fell just at the moment when 
he thought he was most secure. 

This brings us to “modern times.” 
Georg Michaelis (July 14, 1917-Nov. 2, 
1917) was not even a good stop-gap. 
When he rose in the Reichstag to make 
his maiden speech men looked at each 
other, smiled, and said: “Who is the 


little fellow with the weazened face’”?* 


There are dependable Germans who con- 
tend that the joke cost Germany two 
years of war and thousands of victims. 
And with him and after him German 
chancellors have come and gone like so 
many unpleasant thoughts. 

There was Count Hertling, who was 
nearly dead when he took over the office 
—on the condition that he should be also 
Minister of Prussia, as in the good old 
days—and who soon resigned in favor of 
Prince Max von Baden, who lasted six 
weeks. Friedrich Ebert, the saddler, took 
up where Maximilian of many stars and 
orders left off, but a still higher posi- 
tion, that of President of the National 
Assembly, called him, and he handed the 
reins over to Philipp Scheidemann, who 
was soon and easily discredited, almost as 
soon and easily as his successor, the So- 
cialist Gustaf Adolph Bauer, he with the 
vertical wiry hair and trade-union ideals. 

It is to the credit of Germany, how- 
ever, that she has shown marked ability 
and determination to get over this fly- 
by-night period and to settle down to the 
real business of reconstruction. Bauer, 
the boss, was succeeded by Konstantin 
Fehrenbach of the Centrist party, who 
was unquestionably an able man. Had it 
not been for the influence of Dr. Simons 
and the still greater power of Hugo 


Stinnes, Fehrenbach might still be in of- 
fice. But Article 54 of the Constitution 
reads: “The Chancellor and Ministers of 
the Realm require the confidence of the 
Reichstag for the exercise of office. Any- 
one of them must resign should the 
Reichstag withdraw its confidence by ex- 
press resolution.” After repeated bicker- 
ing and ill-advised dickering at Spa, 
Brussels, London, and elsewhere, the 
Reichstag saw that a change was neces- 
sary. Fehrenbach saw that it was 
imminent. It came. 

Dr. Wirth, like his predecessor Fehren- 
bach, comes from Freiburg-im-Breisgau. 
Born in 1879, he is the youngest man to 
have held the office. He is also young in 
politics. Just before the war he, then 
instructor in mathematics at the real- 
gymnasium of his native town, was 
elected to the Parliament of Baden. A 
little later he was sent to the Reichstag. 
But he remained in the background. 
Erzberger was the spokesman of the 
Centrist party, and in his presence the 
most a mere school teacher could do was 
to cast a shadow. 

Then, slowly and quite unpretentiously, 
Dr. Wirth began to be noticed. Those 
who worked with him on committees saw 
that he had a remarkably clear head for 
figures; that he knew a good deal about 
money; and that he was far-sighted and 
clear-sighted in political realities. He 
was elected Secretary of the Treasury; 
but he did not shine; he merely did an 
uncommon amount of mute, inglorious 
work. The elections of June, 1919, fol- 
lowed, with the result that Dr. Wirth 
entered Fehrenbach’s Cabinet as Min- 
ister of Finance. 

His day had come. He at once attracted 
attention by his policies with regard to 
taxation and by his attitude toward the 
general and vexatious question of repara- 
tions. As to taxation, he hardly fits in 
with the Centrist party; he has a pro- 
nounced leaning toward the ideals of the 
Left. He believes in direct taxes, a 
policy that has won for him the consol- 
idated antagonism of the Right, which 
saw in him, unjustly and unfortunately, 
the mouthpiece of Erzberger, now put out 
of the running by assassins. 

The Fehrenbach Cabinet, instead of 
enjoying complete inner harmony, was 
split as few German Cabinets have been. 
And Dr. Wirth was the stumbling-block. 
There was to be a grand coalition com- 
posed of the People’s party and the So- 
cial Democrats. But there was the in- 
surmountable obstacle in the way due to 
the difference in opinion and policy be- 
tween Dr. Simons, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and Dr. Wirth, Minister of Fi- 
nance. The trouble nearly came to a head 
at Spa in 1920, when Dr. Simons, under 
the influence of Hugo Stinnes, advised 
breaking off negotiations. Dr. Wirth pre- 
vented any such step. 

He, the cool-headed mathematician, 
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went to Spa hoping for help neither from 
the Allies nor from neutral countries. He 
cherished no illusions about a Franco- 
German alliance nor did he anticipate any 
marked change in public opinion in 
France or anywhere else. It was his 
settled conviction that Germany’s only 
way out was to do everything in her 
power to execute the Versailles Treaty. 
It was for this reason that he appealed 
to the Allies for the fixing of a definite 
sum and attempted to work out a plan of 
payment. 

What happened between then and the 
time Dr. Wirth was elected to the Chan- 
cellorship is known, so far as the results 
are concerned. How the results were 
achieved is not common knowledge. The 
Fehrenbach Cabinet was divided into two 
groups, one led by Dr. Simons, the other 
by Dr. Wirth. The latter, as Minister of 
Finance, insisted that France had be- 
come so accustomed to the cry, “Germany 
will pay,” that nothing could be done 
until Germany herself agreed to pay a 
very large sum, say 226,000,000,000 gold 
marks. His position in the Cabinet be- 
came, consequently, more and more that 
of a man in isolation. He was not del- 
egated to go to London; that task was 
assigned to his opponent, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs. 

The London Conference was a failure. 
Simons returned and continued his op- 
position to Wirth. Nothing was being 
accomplished. With ostentatious non- 
chalance, Dr. Simons finally packed his 
bag and went on a vacation in Switzer- 
land, and Fehrenbach did the same, 
choosing Baden as his resting place. In 
other words, during those critical weeks 
in May, the two responsible heads of the 
German Government were out of town. 
The school teacher stayed at home and 
kept on adding up one set of figures and 
subtracting, multiplying, or dividing 
others. He was the sole Minister who 
seemed to appreciate the inordinate folly 
of this ostrich-and-sand policy. 

Then he acted. He placed squarely be- 
fore his two superior officers the alter- 
native of taking the initiative and mak- 
ing new concessions to the Allies, or a 
Cabinet crisis. He had the Centrists 
solidly behind him. They saw that a 
policy of passivity was no longer ten- 
able. Dr. Simons began to get all man- 
ner of telegrams and to receive an un- 
usually large number of couriers. He 
woke up. But it was too late. His ap- 
peal, first to the Vatican and then to 
Washington, was answered by a new ul- 
timatum from London. There was but 
one thing for the Fehrenbach Cabinet 
to do: resign. The election of Josef 
Wirth to the Chancellorship became a 
mere matter of form. 

From this it became clear that the man 
acquired his position (some would pos- 
sibly regard it «as offensive to call his 
position lofty, but it certainly is tremen- 


dously important for the peace and re- 
construction of Europe) by as honorable 
and straightforward means as it is pos- 
sible for a candidate to employ. Ger- 
many has had three notably weak Chan- 
cellors, three mediocre, and six above the 
average in ability of one kind or an- 
other. She has none to measure up with 
the present holder of the office in the 
matter of industry, determination, and 
general civic aptitude. 

Fehrenbach was a good man, but his 
gray hair, sociability, and measured dig- 
nity were not enough to carry him 
through such tasks as those that devolve 
upon a German Chancellor in 1921. The 
blond, tall, youthful Wirth is a math- 
ematician in the schoolmaster sense. He 
knows what it means to toil and moil 
over figures, to assign problems and have 
them worked out. Fehrenbach made a 
good off-hand speech. Whenever his 
voice became husky with emotion over 
the dire state of the Fatherland, his 
auditors reached for their handkerchiefs. 
Wirth speaks from manuscript. He uses 
no gestures. He is a stranger to senti- 
mentality. He cherishes no chimerical 
hopes. His figures are those of arith- 
metic, and not of rhetoric. When he 
branches off from the main subject, it 
is merely to compare the Germany com- 
posed of a number of kingdoms and 
kings with Germany composed of so 
many States. In this he has already 
done some quite effective work. It is 
for the Allies to hold up his hands. 

The task before him is gigantic. The 
old Chancellors under the Empire were 
‘also, by virtue of their office, Ministers 
of State for Prussia. Of this duty he is 
relieved by the Constitution of the Re- 
public. On the other hand, however, his 
regular duties as Chancellor are in a 
sense increased over those faced by his 
predecessors in imperial days. The Pres- 
ident of the German Republic is a figure- 
head in comparison with the Chancellor. 
It is the latter, and not the former, who 
draws up state documents—a modus 
operandi that will be at once familiar 
and unfamiliar to Americans. It is not 
without significance that all federal pa- 
pers issued by the German Government 
are signed in the lower right-hand cor- 
ner by the Chancellor, in the lower left- 
hand by the President, the latter having 
no authority whatsoever to promulgate 
an order or make a statement unless 
and until it is signed by the Chancellor. 
It is Josef Wirth, the teacher of math- 
ematics from Breisgau, and not Fried- 
rich Ebert, the saddle-maker from Hei- 
delberg, who is running Germany at 
present. 

And Wirth’s main task is that of math- 
ematics. When the Reichstag adjourned 
on July 7, the press of Germany was in- 
clined to criticise him for not having 
a clear balance-sheet ready to lay before 
the people and the Government. How 


could he have had such in the short time 
at his disposal, his predecessor never 
having even begun the compilation of 
such a statement? He is figuring on that 
now. 

Deficit and ultimatum are the two 
words that are constantly ringing in his 
ears. When told that the railways and 
postal service are facing a total deficit 
of 19,000,000,000. marks, he orders an in- 
vestigation of the exploitation that is 
going on in the repair shops, and finds 
that a great saving can be effected. When 
informed that the Minister of Agricul- 
ture has voted 9,000,000,000 marks for 
food, he asks why this sum is to be 
expended in this way. As to the ulti- 
matum in general he said, the other day 
at Essen: “We have accepted the ulti- 
matum and we can carry it out if we 
really wish to. And yet if we cannot, 
there is but one way to prove our well- 
intentioned inability: by exerting every 
ounce of energy there is in us in an effort 
to do what has been asked of us and 
what we have promised to do. This is 
a yea-saying Government.” 

It is the solemn business of those who 
are disinclined to believe him, or believe 
in him, to visualize what might happen 
were a man of the industrial irascibility 
of Hugo Stinnes, or some nonentity in- 
ept from every point of view, at the helm 
of the German ship of state. 

Wirth is a strong man. In his doc- 
toral dissertation he discussed mathemat- 
ical Substitution. That was fifteen years 
ago, before the word Ersatz had been 
popularized. A favorite saying of his is: 
“The forest, the stars, and human rea- 
son by which one is able to build up 
a system of philosophy—these are the 
three wonders of creation.” His logic 
may need slight revision, for there are 
more than three wonders of creation, but 
his optimism is reassuring. And in his 
great address at Bremen the other day, 
he assured his auditors that Germany of 
the Germans was done with the fatal 
illusion that brute force is everything, 
or even at all meritorious. 

ALLEN WILSON PORTERFIELD 


Wind Before Breakfast 


HEARD it from the willow tree 
Tossed by the wind so silverly: 
That some day this bright world shall be 
More clean, more lovely, and more free... 
A free and clean and lovely earth? 

I tell it you for what it’s worth. 


There was some meaning in that air: 
I tell you that I saw it there, 
White windy patterns in the sky, 
The willows tossed, and Truth came by— 
A world more generous and clean, 
A world more worth its blue and green... 
It may be, or it may not be— 
No willow ever lied to me. 
CHRISTOPHER MORLEY 
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The Law’s Delays 


YHORTLY before he became President, 
Mr. Taft wrote an article, published 
in the North American Review, entitled 
“The Miscarriage of Justice in America.” 
This article, dispassionate in tone and on 
that account the more forceful, made 
upon the present writer a most profound 
impression, as indeed it must have on 
many other thoughtful persons; for it 
was written with full appreciation of the 
gravity of the charges made, and with 
the solemn conviction that the conditions 
referred to, if not remedied, constituted 
a grave menace to the permanence cof 
democratic institutions in this country. 
More than twelve years have elapsed 
since the publication of this article, but 
so firmly entrenched are our legal expon- 
ents, and such is the tremendous influ- 
ence they wield, that no serious attempt 
has been made at reform. 


As an instance of the national weak- 
ness for pettifogging quibbles of law, 
from which, as he showed, not even the 
Supreme Court of the United States is 
exempt, Mr. Taft mentioned a case tried 
before that august tribunal in which the 
judgment of the lower court was re- 
versed because the original complaint 
failed to state that the defendant was “a 
human being”! There was no contention 
as to the merits of the case; they were 
practically considered as settled by the 
decision of the lower court. Yet, on ac- 
count of the astounding absurdity of re- 
fusing to recognize that the lower court 
had taken cognizance of the defendant’s 
existence in the flesh, the Supreme Court 
set aside the judgment, thus nullifying 
the whole labor in the court of first in- 
stance, of jury, lawyers, witnesses, and 
principals; with consequent waste of 
their time and the people’s money! 

European countries have, for the most 
part, long since brushed aside quibbling 
absurdities so prevalent in American 
courts of justice. Thus, the exceptions 
taken in a trial court in the United 
States, by one side or the other, to almost 
every utterance of a witness would never 
be permitted; nor do objections upon the 
appeal from the decision of a lower, or 
nist prius, court receive any considera- 
tion unless they go to the merits of the 
case. As for our whole system of crim- 
inal practice in selectifg a jury, it is per- 
haps needless to say that it is peculiar to 
the United States. After challenging 
jurors for every conceivable cause—a 
process occasionally occupying days 
when the principals are men of wealth or 
influence—each of the twelve “good men 
and true” who survives the winnowing 
process is compelled to take precisely 
the same solemn oath as that admin- 
istered in an English court of justice, i.e., 
that in arriving at a verdict, whatever his 


preconceived opinions, he will be gov- 
erned solely by the evidence in the case. 
It is simply an impossibility for anyone 
but a congenital idiot—excused in any 
court—to read any statement whatever, 
whether in a newspaper or the Bible, 
without forming an opinion of some sort; 
and, on the other hand, no one but a con- 
genital idiot believes all he reads in a 
newspaper. On important topics he re- 
serves his judgment until further en- 
lightened. 


Yet, in spite of our outrageous system, 
which, in effect, presumes every witness 
guilty until proved innocent, and permits 
quiet, unassuming citizens, dragged away 
from their business, to be bullied and 
brow-beaten by blustering, over-bearing 
lawyers—a system not only disgraceful 
but a by-word in the land—it speaks 
volumes for the integrity of the aver- 
age citizen that, in the great majority 
of cases, the jury does its duty as it 
understands it. If it fails to render a 
just verdict, the blame ought not to be 
laid to the perhaps ignorant men who 
have survived the eliminating ordeal, but 
to the absurd system which frequently 
permits the lawyers on both sides, be- 
tween them, to challenge and excuse 
every man capable of forming a clear idea 
on subjects requiring thought and knowl- 
edge of business methods. The common 
law of England, in cases where prece- 
dents were lacking, has formed the basis 
of American law. It is supposed to be 
founded on common sense. How far we 
have wandered from this ideal, no one is 
better aware than the American lawyer; 
yet, unrestricted and scarcely admon- 
ished, he ever leads us still further into 
the verbal entanglements wherein lurk 
the subtle distinctions between tweedle- 
dum and tweedledee! 

In California there are more judges 
than in the whole of England! And, in- 
credible as it may seem, they are not able 
to keep their dockets anywhere near the 
point where new cases may receive im- 
mediate attention; so that the factor of 
delay attaches from the very beginning. 
Attempts have been made, from time to 
time, by the legal fraternity in Cali- 
fornia, to increase the number of judges 
of the Superior Courts, but without suc- 
cess, public opinion taking the ground 
that there were already more judges than 
were necessary, provided they made a 
concerted effort to simplify the rules of 
practice in their courts. 

There was a time when English courts 
permitted the same hair-splitting niceties 
that prevail in America to-day. A study 
of Coke on Lyttleton—compared with 
which Blackstone is light reading—will 
convey an idea of the origin of legal rig- 
marole; it is, in fact, a legacy of 


feudal times, introduced by the Normans 
after the Conquest. It was even then pos- 
sible to break an entail by mutual con- 
sent of the heir-at-law and the existing 
owner in fee simple; but in the nature of 
things, the consent of the heir-at-law was 
extremely improbable; also the process 
was so intricate and involved such fine- 
spun subtleties that it acted as a deter- 
rent, in any event. 

When the English colonists first settled 
in America, they, as a matter of course, 
brought with them the system of juris- 
prudence then in force in England. But 
while the English have for many years 
been simplifying their legal practice— 
lopping off redundancies and eliminating 
technical twaddle—in the United States 
we have pursued exactly the opposite 
course; and, except in the matter of con- 
veyances and wills, have permitted 
lawyers still further to elaborate existing 
subtle technicalities; having at length 
reached the apotheosis of Dickens’s 
famous formula, “how not to do it,” 
which was applied to the English Court 
of Chancery in the middle of the last 
century. 

There is this, however, to be said in ex- 
tenuation of legal procrastination and de- 
lay: the whole country suffers from over- 
legislation. With each State in the Unior 
grinding out laws at intervals of a year 
or two—in addition to national legisla- 
tion—the statute books are so laden with 
laws bearing upon every conceivable con- 
dition that it is a difficult task even for 
the legal profession to be cognizant of 
what is or what is not law. As for the 
judges, they are in even worse plight; 
for, since it is their province to decide 
what is and is not law, they are compelled 
to wade through a tangled web of 
statutes, in addition to digesting pre- 
vious decisions and precedents. 

In consequence of this state of affairs, 
it is a matter of not infrequent occur- 
rence to discover after a State Legis- 
lature has delivered itself with painful 
labor of a certain law, that a similar one 
had been for years on the statute books; 
but, buried under a subsequent mass of 
superimposed legislation, had not only 
been lost sight of, but forgotten! As one 
result of over-legislation, the public have 
come to dread the ever recurring ses- 
sions of the law-makers, and to hold in 
little esteem the men they have elected 
to put the legislative mill in action. As 
a check on their activities, the periods for 
sessions of State Legislatures have in 
some States been so abbreviated that im- 
portant measures are frequently rushed 
through in the closing days with but 
scant discussion, and in gross ignorance 
of the laws already existing. Since by 
far the greater number of laws are drawn 
by lawyers, it is not surprising that sub- 
sequently a certain percentage are dis- 
covered to contain “little jokers” whose 
practical operation when tested in the 
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courts is to produce results precisely op- 
posite to those intended by the public. 

Not the least evil results of procras- 
tinations possible under our archaic sys- 
tem of jurisprudence is the fact that de- 
lay, whether in civil or criminal cases, 
invariably operates in favor of the 
wealthy, to the detriment of the man of 
modest means or in actual poverty. For 
the plaintiff of limited resources reaches 
the point where further litigation is for 
him impossible, and is forced to an in- 
equitable compromise, or the utter aban- 
donment of a just cause. Or the inter- 
minable delays may lead to a loss of in- 
terest by the public and even to ignorance 
of the prime cause of action, the result 
being too frequently a mild punishment 
of the defendant—the “prisoner at the 
bar” in England—or even his actual 
acquittal! 

Lynch law is the logical result of these 
conditions. Punishment should not only 
“fit the crime,” but should follow swift 
upon its heels. The alleged objects of the 
law are two-fold: punishment commen- 
surate with the gravity of the crime and 
its prompt application. As a deterrent to 
crime, punishment administered a year 
or two subsequent to its commission 
loses most of its moral force; and in the 
case of murder, to hang a man—as fre- 
quently happens—several years after the 
commission of the crime comes to a com- 
munity that has forgotten his existence 
with a shock which makes for sym- 
pathy, and creates the feeling that a 
judicial murder has been enacted! 

The lynching last winter of three men 
at Santa Rosa, California, who were held 
in the county jail for unprintable assaults 
upon young women in San Francisco, and 
whose arrest resulted in the killing of 
three officers of the law, one being the 
Sheriff of Sonoma County, is a case in 
point. Had there been any certainty of 
the immediate trial and execution of the 
guilty, this deplorable event would never 
have occurred. It was the feeling that the 
machinery permissible under our absurd 
system would at once be set in motion by 
attorneys for their defense; and that if 
punishment was finally inflicted, it would 
either not be in proportion to the enor- 
mity of the crimes, or if so, it would be so 
long postponed that it would have little 
or no effect in putting the fear of God in- 
to the hearts of other debased and crim- 
inal wretches, 

And it is to be noted that the local 
daily papers, while perfunctorily regret- 
ting that the majesty of the law had been 
grossly violated and urging that a de- 
termined effort should be made to arrest 
and punish the perpetrators, could not 
conceal a sense of satisfaction that swift 
punishment had overtaken the scoundrels. 
As for the man in the street, he made no 
pretense of disguising his satisfaction. 
It is probably needless to add that no 
arrests were made. 


Americans are by nature law-abiding; 
but they have reached such a point of ex- 
asperation over the law’s delays, espe- 
cially where human life and woman’s 
honor are involved, that they regard 
lynching in instances such as that men- 
tioned above with little less than equan- 
imity, if not with actual approval. 
Against this feeling denunciatory con- 
demnation by editors and clergymen is 
powerless; and will continue to be power- 
less until there is a radical reformation 
in the methods of procuring justice in 
the United States. 

THOMAS DYKES BEASLEY 


Correspondence 


Objections to Federal 
Taxation of State Securities 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


At a time when The Weekly Review 
was yet a-borning, and at a dinner where 
no sumptuary laws chilled the imagina- 
tion, it was my privilege to hear the 
senior editor discuss the journal’s ideals; 
and since that time I have followed with 
satisfaction its growing influence and 
usefulness. This gives me the right to 
register “kicks”; and my present quarrel 
is with the leading article of August 13, 
wherein the writer lightly assumes the 
heavy burden of advocating still another 
amendment of the Constitution. This 
time, the purpose is to give Congress the 
right to tax, as income, the interest on 
money borrowed by the States; and the 
justification seems to be this: that the 
present condition (namely, the inability 
of the Federal Government to impair the 
States’ borrowing capacity) constitutes 
“a political irritant and may at any time 
be magnified in the public mind into a 
grievance far greater than, in actual ef- 
fect, it is.’ Concerning which I respect- 
fully submit: 

In the first place: Is it not fair to say 
that our present financial difficulties are 
both unusual and temporary? As a good 
democrat, I am bound to admit the mess 
created by the mental and moral defects 
and antics of our late leaders. But why 
drag in another Constitutional amend- 
ment? Why not, by cutting off supplies, 
drive Congress into the way of economy? 
Why not, for example, advocate hanging 
for any one who, within the next three 
years, shall propose another Federal bu- 
reau of the “welfare” type? 

In the second place: Is it not fair to 
say that evils of tax-exempt securities 
and the benefits from their extinction, 
are largely illusory? To gain the maxi- 
mum advantage, the buyer of a State’s 
bonds must be a resident of the issuing 
State, because no State exempts the se- 
curities of another; and I doubt very 
much whether such buyers are, in any 


considerable degree, the country’s rich 
men. Rich men have a devilish way of 
knowing where their own interests lie; 
and, as you acutely say, “the relief to 
the rich man is more apparent than real 
—at least in the long run.” Further- 
more: Can any one be reasonably sure 
that the proposed amendment will help 
the average tax-payer or ease his mental 
irritation? His Federal income taxes 
may sit lightly upon him; but (and par- 
ticularly if a house owner) he may be 
substantially affected by the increased 
State, county, and municipal levies which 
the proposed amendment would inevita- 
bly produce. 


In the third place (and far above any 
economic or revenue consideration) is 
this: If we are to continue as “an inde- 
structible Union of indestructible States,” 
then nothing can ever justify the sur- 
render by either Federal or State Gov- 
ernment of its immunity from the tax- 
ing power of the other. You anticipate 
this objection by suggesting that the pro- 
posed amendment shall “prohibit the 
levying of any Federal tax upon income 
derived from State securities other than 
what is levied upon incomes in general”; 
and you further say that “accordingly it 
will be quite impossible for the ‘power 
to tax’ thus bestowed to be used as a 
‘power to destroy.’”” But does not this 
argument blink the real point? Would 
it not also justify a State income tax 
on the interest from Federal bonds? Is 
not the power to borrow money essential 
alike to an indestructible Union and an 
indestructible State? And would not the 
proposed amendment impair the State’s 
borrowing power by compelling it to pay 
increased interest? To illustrate con- 
cretely: The Federal Farm Loan bonds 
bear the statement that they are “in- 
strumentalities of the United States, and 
as such they and the income derived} 
therefrom (italics applied) are exempt 
from Federal, State, municipal, and local 
taxation.” Now, from an economic as- 
pect, this exemption from Federal taxes 
is probably wise, and certainly a Con- 
stitutional inhibition of such an exemp- 
tion would be foolish; but as the state- 
ment of a fundamental Constitutional 
principle, the exemption from all forms 
of State taxes is unassailable. But the 
bonds of a State are likewise “instru- 
mentalities” through which its sovereign 
power is exercised; and the denial to the 
Federal Government of any right to bur- 
den the exercise of this power can hardly 
be said to produce an “anomaly” or to 
effect “practically a subsidy from the 
United States to the State.” 

Finally: The motive of this long com- 
munication is not publicity. But I do 
entertain the hope that a reéxamination 
of the question will reveal its greater 
depths and produce another leading ar- 
ticle with a changed emphasis. Doubt- 
less, as you conjecture, the propoged 
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amendment will meet with hard going 
with the legislators, for reasons quite 
unconnected with its demerits; but in 
a journal of light and leading there 
ought to be no latitudinarianism about 
the issue here involved. Far more im- 
portant than any “proposed improvement 
in our taxing system,” and _ infinitely 
more important than the removal of any 
“serious obstacle to the natural flow of 
investments,” is the preservation of our 
form and plan of government. In spite 
of the Congressional moron, our taxing 
system will be rationalized. Moreover, 
it is by no means certain that Govern- 
ment issues actually do compete in any 
large degree with other securities and 
thereby interfere with “the natural flow 
of investments.” These difficulties are, 
at most, temporary and uncertain; but 
the dangers of centralization, bureau- 
cracy, and of the abnegation by the States 
of their rights and proper functions, are 
real and menacing. It was a wise man 
who said that a people may lose its Con- 
stitutional liberty overnight, and not dis- 
cover the fact for years. 
a; Gy FF. 
Baltimore, Md., August 138 


A Fine Life-Work 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

For months two indecent and scandal- 
ous divorce cases and one brutal fist- 
fight have monopolized the Metropolitan 
press. Column after column and page 
after page of space were given up to 
these unseemly subjects. 

Pending the run of these dramas, in 
which the public took such a deep inter- 
est, there passed away from our midst a 
remarkable woman, one whose life history 
and constructive genius meant much, not 
only to the community in which she lived, 
but to the citizens of the whole United 
States, who benefited by her extraordin- 
ary work. Aside from the bare mention 
in the necrology of the day, I do not be- 
lieve that she received ten lines of notice, 
or one editorial mention, in a single 
newspaper in the State where she had 
founded, built up, and equipped a unique 
institution for the education and uplift, 
not of the needy poor indeed, but of the 
far needier rich. Sometimes I find my- 
self in a deep reverie over these things, 
and I wonder if they are not symptomatic 
of the evil days on which we have fallen. 

When she died, I had known Miss 
Masters just thirty-seven years, and I 
enjoyed the great privilege of having 
five daughters educated under her care. 
I think myself competent, therefore, to 
write this brief tribute to her memory, 
which to me, as to many others, will al- 
ways be fresh, green, and fragrant. 

On June 9, 1921, Miss L. B. Masters, 
who with her sister, Miss Sally Masters, 
had established the Misses Masters’ 
School so famous everywhere, from the 


Atlantic to the Pacific, except in New 
York, breathed her last at Dobbs Ferry, 
at the age of seventy-five, just as she had 
put the finishing touches to her life-work 
by passing it over to the Alumne. 

In acquiring and managing such a 
large property, she displayed the busi- 
ness tact and executive ability of the 
modern banker rather than of a woman. 
With rare ability and personal mag- 
netism, she had selected and held to- 
gether, from the inception of the enter- 
prise to the end, a corps of faithful 
teachers after her own heart. Then, with 
a rarer virtue still, without any previous 
training for the work, without a syllable 
of publicity, not permitting even a cat- 
alogue of her pupils to be printed, she 
brought together from every State in the 
Union girls from the best and wealthiest 
families, where every one knows that in- 
dulgence and material comfort too often 
take the place of restraint and sacrifice, 
and put them under the strictest discip- 
line, leading them in the meantime to 
think of something better than self, and 
something nobler than material gratifi- 
cation. 

Miss Masters believed that character- 
building was the beginning, middle, and 
end of a young lady’s education. She 
knew that her own sterling character 
was the product of home _ influences 
guided by Bible truth. She made up her 
mind at once, cost what it might in time 
and money, to fit herself to become a 
Bible-teacher at first hand, and not to 
delegate that important office to some one 
else. And I am sure that no girl who has 
come under her influence will ever regret 
that her young and plastic soul was 
moulded by such a teacher, and by such 
teachers as she had the wisdom to select. 

Miss Masters had one rare trait which 
is sometimes attributed to great cap- 
tains, or to eminently successful business 
men. At any rate, it is an invaluable gift 
in the exercise of authority. She never 
forgot a name or a face. Like Dr. Addi- 
son Alexander of Princeton, after once 
calling the roll and associating name and 
face, she could dispense with the written 
list. 

I have yet to meet with one who has 
ever been an attendant of the school who 
did not consider it a mark of distinction 
to have been ‘one of Miss Masters’ 
girls.” I am told that it often happens 
that, as soon as a daughter is born to one 
of them, she is entered upon the waiting 
list of future pupils. 

I wish I could draw a more vivid pic- 
ture of this attachment of teacher and 
pupil, of scholar and school. But it is a 
joy to think—and I know not what better 
evidence we can have of the truth of the 
picture—that the girls whom she had 


_so faithfully trained have taken up her 


mantle, and will carry on her work. 


G. NASH MORTON 
New York, July 26 


The Meeting of Classical 


Scholars at Cambridge 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The first joint meeting of the British 
Classical Association and the American 
Philological Association was held at 
Cambridge, August 2-4. Papers were read 
on a variety of subjects connected with 
Greek and Latin literature and with 
Roman archeology; a debate was held on 
“The Best Method of Strengthening the 
Position of the Classics in English and 
American Education,’ and the formal 
sessions were closed by a film illustrating 
the “Oresteia” of Aeschylus, as recently 
performed at Cambridge, accompanied by 
a lecture by Mr. J. T. Sheppard, Fellow 
of King’s College. Papers by four Amer- 
ican scholars and one Canadian were 
read: “On the Position of the Classics in 
Canada” (Professor T. Callander, Queen’s 
University, Kingston, Ontario); “The 
Brighter Aspects of the Merovingian 
Age” (Professor E. K. Rand, Harvard 
University) ; “Elegiac Style” (Professor 
Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College) ; 
“The Early History of Crime and Crim- 
inal Law in Greece” (Professor G. M. 
Calhoun, University of California) ; and 
“The Characteristics of Some Ancient 
Italian Cities (Dr. A. W. Van Buren, 
American Academy in Rome). The greet- 
ings of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation were presented at the first session 
by Professor C. F. Smith of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, who was returning 
to America after a year in Greece, and 
a response was made by Mr. Walter Leaf, 
President of the British Classical Asso- 
ciation. For the British, papers were read 
by Professors R. S. Conway, Manchester 
University; Mrs. Strong, British School 
in Rome; Professor A. E. Housman, 
Cambridge; Mr. F. M. Cornford, Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge; Mr. T. R. 
Glover, Public Orator, Cambridge; Mr. 
J. M. Edmonds, Cambridge: and the de- 
bate alluded to above was opened by Pro- 
fessor John Harrower, Aberdeen Univer- 
sity. Mr. Walter Leaf delivered the 
presidential address. 

From the social point of view also the 
convention was very enjoyable. Recep- 
tions were given to the members of the 
two associations at Emmanuel College by 
Vice-Chancellor and Mrs. Giles, at Gon- 
ville and Caius Colleges by Sir William 
and Lady Ridgeway, and at King’s Col- 
lege by the Provost and Fellows. The 
visiting Americans were entertained 
throughout the meeting in the various 
colleges of Cambridge (the women in 
Newnham College) and were the recipi- 
ents of a cordial hospitality which it will 
be difficult for them to equal when in the 
course of time a joint meeting shall be 
held in the United States. 

ARTHUR L. WHEELER 

Oriel College, Oxford, August 6 
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New Books and Old 
Books of the Week 


A Batiap-Maker’s Pack. By Arthur 
yuiterman. Harper. 


America’s best balladist. 





CARTER AND OTHER PeopteE. By Don 
Marquis. Appleton. 


Twelve short stories and a play. 
Europe since 1870. By Edward Ray- 
mond Turner. Doubleday. 
A concise and interesting history. 
Trrep Rapicats. By Walter Weyl. 
Huebsch. 
Essays on politics and sociology. 
A Snort History oF THE ENGLISH 
Drama. By Benjamin Brawley. 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
From the morality play to the 
present. 











HERE is a wooden closet, once called 
the supply room, in a battered and 
dingy barrack in Camp Upton. For a 
number of months, some three years ago, 
Sergeant Johnson and I ran a sort of 
clothing shop there, and issued uniforms 
to recruits. A few months ago I visited 
it, and found the old signs and pictures 
all gone. All the scrawling on the wooden 
partitions was erased or covered by the 
later scrawls of other companies who 
followed us. Only one familiar thing re- 
mained—the printed copy of Arthur 
Guiterman’s verses, “Red Tape,” which 
the Sergeant cut from a magazine one 
day in 1917 or 1918 and pasted to the 
wall. Nobody had disturbed that; they 
all liked it too,well and appreciated it 
too highly to let it be destroyed. Now the 
whole poem is in his new book, “A 
Ballad-Maker’s Pack” (Harper). The 
opening stanzas follow: 


Said the Officer Commanding: “’Tis a 
pleasant Winter Day, 

And I want a Heap of Blankets and I 
want ’em right away! 

And I want a Lot of Uniforms and Over- 
coats and Boots, 

To preserve the Martial Vigor of our 
Promising Recruits: 

For Napoleon, or Hannibal, or Cesar, I 
am told, 

Found that Soldiers fought much better 
when protected from the Cold: 

And I trust my Observations are in Mili- 
tary Form, 

But I love my little army, and I’d like 
to have it warm!” 


And the Quartermaster answered with a 
wan Official Smile: 

“T shall send a Requisition in the Legal 
Form and Style 

To the Acting Tenth Assistant in the 
Board of Speed Control, 


Who will Docket it and Poke it in the 
Proper Pigeonhole. 

When the Eighteenth Under-Deputy has 
found it hiding there, 

He will Specify and Advertise with Cus- 

tomary Care; 

So, in time, they’ll give a Contract— 
though I can not tell you when, 
But I think you’ll get your Blankets when 

the Robins nest again!” 


Perhaps the most fortunate title was 
not chosen for the volume containing the 
first translations of essays by Remy de 
Gourmont. It is “Decadence” (Harcourt, 
Brace), and the translation and introduc- 
tion are by William Aspenwall Bradley. 
The sub-title more correctly describes the 
book—‘“‘and other essays on the culture 
of ideas.” The essays are chosen from 
two or three different volumes and in- 
clude “The Disassociation of Ideas,” 
“Success and the Idea of Beauty,” “The 
Value of Education,” “Stéphane Mal- 
larmé and the Idea of Decadence,” with 
others. 


The essays in the late Walter Weyl’s 
“Tired Radicals” (Huebsch) discuss 
American events, President Wilson at 
Paris, the English coal-strikes, the Jap- 
anese and other problems. He begins 
amusingly with a characterization of a 
tired radical: “I once knew a revolution- 
ist who thought that he loved Humanity, 
but for whom Humanity was merely a 
club with which to break the shins of the 
people he hated. He hated all who were 
comfortable and all who conformed. He 
hated the people he opposed and he hated 
those who opposed his opponents in a 
manner different from his. Zeal for the 
cause was his excuse for hating, but 
really he was in love with hate and not 
with any cause.” 


Why the publishers of Don Marquis’s 
“Carter, and Other People’ (Appleton) 
saw fit to cover that book with a bright 
green jacket bearing a pink magnolia— 
or perhaps a callicanthus—it is impos- 
sible to discover. It gives no correct im- 
pression of the contents, nor is it lovely 
in itself. Mr. Marquis’s stories are not 
from his column, The Sun Dial, but are 
collected from a number of periodicals. 
They are serious, ironic, some of them 
tragic. Ingenious in their plots and 
American in their setting, they recall at 
times O. Henry, at times they suggest 
some of the grim stories of Irvin Cobb. 
(Perhaps there are a number of readers 
who know Mr. Cobb only as a rather cele- 
brated humorist—a rather over-cele- 
brated humorist, it seems to me—and 
are still unfamiliar with his more serious 
and much better work in such stories as 
“The Escape of Mr. Trimm,” “The 
Belled Buzzard” and “The Gallowsmith.”) 
“Carter,” the first story in this volume 
by Don Marquis, is the brief account of 


the tragedy of a man in whose veins is a 
small portion of negro blood. It is plaus- 
ible and dispassionate; a skilful work 
of art. 


A well-printed book, pleasant to read, 
and, although large, not too heavy to hold, 
is something of a rarity. Its format is 
an opening recommendation to Edward 
Raymond Turner’s “Europe since 1870” 
(Doubleday). This important period, end- 
ing with the events of 1920, are discussed 
in a style which is condensed, yet read- 
able. The account of the Great War im- 
presses me by its ability, fairness, and 
correct emphasis as one of the best which 
have been published in so few chapters. 


Mr. Brawley’s “A Short History of 
the English Drama” (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co.) makes “no especial effort to be 
either original or profound. It aims 
simply to set forth in brief compass the 
main facts that one might wish to have 
at hand in his first course in the English 
Drama.” 


“Text, Type and Style; a Compendium 
of Atlantic Usage” (Atlantic Monthly 
Press), by George B. Ives, is not a gen- 
eral handbook, but an explanation of the 
usages of the Atlantic Monthly in mat- 
ters of punctuation, abbreviation, and 
grammar. The general reader is not ex- 
pected to care especially for it; but all 
that considerable class of persons to 
whom the word “galley” suggests not a 
trireme, but printer’s proof, will find it 
useful and interesting. As a librarian, 
suffering from the most hideous excesses 
of the abbreviators, I find particular 
pleasure in Mr. Ives’s quotation from the 
“recent protest of a professor of English 
against the ‘Plague of Abbreviation.’ ” 


If “that blessed word Mesopotamia” were in 
practical use today, it would doubtless suffer 
the horror of becoming Meso., or Ma.; for wit- 
ness the fate of Pennsylvania and that blessed 
word California, over the sonority of which 
commerce does not permit us to linger. Oh, 
for a little leisure in an age of short cuts! We 
are wedded to abbreviation—and have been 
previously divorced from courtesy. The present 
writer has determined to take an occasional 
holiday from this orgy of shortening, and to 
permit himself, on envelopes and elsewhere, 
the luxury of polysyllables. North shall not 
become a negation, or east a mere initial. The 
post-office clerk shall not dim his sight in pro- 
fane endeavors to distinguish Missouri from 
Maine, and New York from New Jersey. 


From “Lyrics of the Links” (Mac- 


millan), compiled by Henry Litchfield 
West: 


A malison upon the man who thinks by 
taking thought 

That he can lengthen out his drive or 
hole the putt that’s short. 

Upon each separate blade of grass he 
meditates eternally, 

Awhile the field upon him wait and ob- 
jurgate infernally. 


EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


War or Peace in the Pacitic 


SeA Power IN THE Paciric. A Study of the 
American-Japanese Naval Problem. By 
Hector C. Bywater. Boston: Houghton, 


Mifflin Company. $5. 


HE author of this important and 
timely book—appearing on the eve 
of the international conference on dis- 
armament—is neither a Junker-Japanese 
nor a Jingo-American, but an English- 
man who strives to be impartial. While 
he is not known as an authority on naval 
strategy, it is evident that he has been 
assiduous in gathering the facts and dis- 
creet in sifting the opinions of those 
competent to speak on the matter. 

The five chapters treating of the de- 
velopment and characteristics of Japa- 
nese and American Sea Power, compris- 
ing more than half of this excellently 
printed volume, are valuable as refer- 
ences for the history and statistics they 
contain. With this appreciative remark 
we may dismiss them and pass to two 
pregnant questions. What possible rea- 
son is there why this Empire of the 
Rising Sun and these United States 
should ever come to blows? And, in that 
ghastly event, what shape will so de- 
plorable a war assume? These questions 
the author deals with in the spirit of 
one who, friendly to both nations, seems 
to hope, by presenting both sides of the 
issue, to further the cause of peace. 

The elimination of that disturbing fac- 
tor, the German Navy, as Mr. Bywater, 
among others, points out, has shifted 
the centre of naval concern from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific; the former being 
now as peaceful as a mill pond; while the 
latter has attracted to itself the elements 
of a tremendous explosion. His second 
chapter is a résumé, well worth study, 
of “The Question at Issue between Ja- 
pan and the United States.” Our acqui- 
sition of Hawaii in 1898, he says, was 
viewed in Japan “with marked disfavor,” 
a sentiment which we have difficulty in 
understanding, since these islands belong 
to our own hemisphere and are over three 
thousand miles distant from Yokohama. 
Had we stopped there, all might have 
been well. Unfortunately for the good 
will which had previously existed be- 
tween ourselves and our Japanese friends, 
we took over the Philippines, to them, 
apparently, a long step towards exercis- 
ing a determining influence in Far East- 
ern politics. 

Another cause of irritation is the fixed 
purpose of the residents of our Pacific 
Coast States to restrict, or even absolutely 
prohibit, the influx of Japanese immi- 
grants. It is a natural, although erro- 
neous, inference on the part of Japan 
that this opposition is based upon our 
assumption of racial superiority. The 


truth, indeed, is quite the other way. 
The chief strength of this hostility lies 
in the recognition of the superiority of 
Japanese labor, which knows no eight- 
hour day and no dictation by labor-union 
leaders. The American working man 
pays his Japanese rival the compliment 
of fearing him. In addition is the fairly 
established fact that the Japanese are 
not assimilable, and that they seldom 
wholly renounce allegiance to their sov- 
ereign. Therein lies no reproach to 
them, with their totally different tradi- 
tions, ways of living, antecedents, and 
modes of thought. They, too, are influ- 
enced by identical considerations, for 
they extend to foreigners in Japan still 
fewer rights and privileges than are con- 
ceded to their own nationals here. 

The British Dominions on the Pacific 
share this objection to the Japanese. On 
the one hand, it aggravates the situation, 
yet, on the other, it may help to a sat- 
isfactory solution. Again, as Mr. By- 
water states, our policy of the “open 
door” in China traverses Japan’s ambi- 
tions and adds fuel to the flame. His 
paragraphs on the famous twenty-one 
Japanese demands on China are illumi- 
nating as showing that Japan aimed at 
a practical and complete domination, po- 
litical, industrial, and military, over the 
Middle Kingdom. The skeptic should 
read the “secret articles” of the Japa- 
nese note. These granted, little would 
have been left of China’s independence 
and integrity, in which the United States 
has no slight interest. Another straw 
showing the direction of the current of 
Japanese aspirations was the agreement, 
which Japan had succeeded in inducing 
China to enter into during the war, for 
“common military and naval defense.” 
Practically it meant a Japanese dicta- 
torship. 

A disquieting possibility, as seen by 
the author, exists in the readiness of 
the governing faction in Japan to use 
war to distract public attention from in- 
ternal unrest and troubles, an ancient 
and long effective device, of which the 
United States, he thinks, may yet be the 
victim. To resentment occasioned by 
our treatment of her nationals is added 
vexation over our alleged moral cham- 
pionship of China. He says: 


Bitterness has been intensified by the atti- 
tude of America towards Japanese expansion 
in China. Newspapers of nearly every shade 
of opinion have lately been representing 
America as the chief, and indeed, the only 
serious, obstacle that stands between Japan and 
the control of Eastern Asia, with all its illimit- 
able and untapped wealth. Their cry is that 
Japan, compelled by overcrowding at home to 
seek new outlets for her energy and industry 
on the Asiatic mainland, finds herself thwarted 
at every turn by the United States. Having 
seized the richest and most fertile islands of 
the Pacific, America—so runs the argument— 
now wishes to exploit for her own exclusive 
benefit the treasures of Manchuria and Siberia. 
But is this Colossus of the West so formidable 
as it is assumed to be? Has it really the power 


to support such inordinate pretensions? The 
Japanese are inclined to answer in the negative. 
They have seen the Pacific all but denuded of 
American warships. They have observed with 
amazement the omission of America to fortify 
her outposts in the Pacific and to make ade- 
quate provision for the maintenance of a fleet 
in the western area of that ocean. They have 
come to look upon the defenceless Philippines 
as theirs for the taking. It is true that a power- 
ful American fleet has recently appeared in the 
Pacific; but without defended bases in the 
West it remains practically tied to its own 
coast. Pursuing this train of thought, the 
Japanese may well ask themselves what they 
would have to fear in the event of war with 
the United States, and whether it would not 
be better to settle once and for all a dispute 
which can never be satisfactorily accommo- 
dated by peaceful means. 


In the discussion of “Strategy in the 
Pacific’ (Chapter IX) the author con- 
demns the dividing of our fleet: 


The Pacific Fleet, as now constituted, is in- 
ferior in strength to the combined Japanese 
Navy. It is not difficult to imagine the influ- 
ence which this fact might exert in Japan if 
political relations between the two Powers were 
in a state of tension. Those Japanese spokes- 
men who favored a settlement by force of arms 
might conceivably raise their voices in favor of 
delivering a sudden blow before the divided 
American Fleet had time to coalesce. They 
might even urge the possibility of blocking the 
Panama Canal immediately before or after the 
formal declaration of war, thus delaying for 
five or six weeks the arrival of American rein- 
forcements from the Atlantic and incidentally 
throwing the entire American plan of cam- 
paign into utter confusion. No such encour- 
agement to precipitate action would exist were 
the United States naval forces to be kept to- 
gether as a single Fleet of overwhelming 
strength, cruising alternately in both oceans. 


In so far as “strategy is geography” 
he holds that the “factor of distance 
dominates the whole question of Pacific 
strategy,” and he goes on to say: 


When the United States relieved Spain of 
the Philippines she gave hostages to fortune in 
a sense which the American people have never 
fully realized. But for the acquisition of these 
islands they need never have maintained a 
powerful fleet in the Pacific or have gone to 
the expense of constructing great naval bases 
on the Western Coast. Their possession, how- 
ever, at once advanced the frontiers of the 
United States nearly 7,000 miles across the 
Pacific and made her an Asiatic Power, there- 
by conferring upon her all the cares and re- 
sponsibilities inseparable from that status. 


And he quotes “a distinguished Ameri- 
can naval officer” as “putting the case 
very cogently” 


The Philippines are there for Japan when- 
ever she likes to take them, and nothing can 
prevent her from seizing them when she feels 
disposed to do so. As at present circum- 
stanced, we could do nothing whatever to pro- 
tect them in time of war. If we were foolish 
enough to locate a fleet at Manila the history 
of Port Arthur would repeat itself, with us in 
the role of the Russians. An expeditionary 
force, consisting of 18-knot transports, guarded 
by a squadron of reasonable strength, could 
leave the southern ports of Japan, reach Manila 
in three days, and make itself absolute master 
of Luzon before succor could arrive from 
Hawaii, our nearest naval base, which is some 
5,000 miles away. 


Had we no “hostage to fortune” in 


Asia, Japan and the United States, in 
the event of discord, could merely make 
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faces at each other across the Pacific, 
since the incredible amount of auxiliary 
transport conveying fuel, provisions, and 
ammunition needed for our entire fleet 
and the recent developments in warfare, 
through vastly enhancing the power of 
the defense, have almost negatived of- 
fensive action at so great a distance. 
On the other hand, if we remain in the 
Philippines, an advanced base thoroughly 
fortified and equipped for the upkeep of 
a huge fleet must be established hard 
by them. The author finds this condi- 
tion fulfilled in the island of Guam. 
Nearer home than the Philippines are 
we also open to serious loss in the event 
of war with Japan. While she would 
hardly venture on its conquest, she might 
readily, by raids on Alaska and its val- 
uable fisheries, inflict damage heavier in 
its moral than in its physical aspect. 
Likewise, besides Guam, are Wake 
Island, between Guam and Manila, and 
Midway Island, with its cable relay sta- 
tion, wholly undefended. It would seem 
as if we were so spread out in the Pa- 
cific as to be weak at all points. Mr. 
Bywater sums up the situation thus: 


The enormous expanse of the Pacific makes 
base power and large steaming radius the 
dominating factors in the strategical problems 
of that ocean. Without a chain of well-de- 
fended fuel stations it would be impossible for 
the American Fleet to operate for any length 
of time in the Western Pacific. 


He then analyzes the use of mine-lay- 
ing submarines, with which Japan is 
fairly well provided. Certain para- 
graphs of his chapter on “Possible Fea- 
tures of a War in the Pacific’ may be 
noted: 


If naval power were measured by battleships 
alone, the American people would have little 
cause for anxiety as to their future in the 
Pacific. When the programmes now in hand 
on both sides of that ocean are completed, the 
United States will have about twice as many 
capital ships as Japan. But, as we have seen, 
many other factors must be taken into consid- 
eration. In the event of war with Japan the 
United States would at once be called upon to 
decide whether its distant insular possessions 
were to be defended or abandoned. In the lat- 
ter case the strategical problem would be re- 
duced to a simple form, and the United States 
Navy would be entirely adequate to fulfil the 
duties which would then devolve upon it. But 
if the passive surrender of the Philippines and 
Guam were held to be incompatible with the 
interest and prestige of the nation, a very dif- 
ferent situation would arise; and since neither 
the history nor the traditions of the American 
people lead us to suppose that they would toler- 
ate so monstrous a humiliation, it is safe to 
assume that the retention of the islands at all 
costs would be determined upon as a matter of 
course. That decision would necessitate the 
despatch of large naval and military forces to 
the threatened territory across many thousands 
of miles of ocean. Whether the American 
Fleet could straightway proceed to the war 
zone would depend on what was meanwhile 
taking place in the Philippines and at Guam, 
but more especially at the latter point. If war 
broke out before anything had been done to 
convert Guam into a strong place of arms, it 
might, and probably would, fall into enemy 
hands in the first few weeks of the war, for it 


would pay the Japanese to devote all their 
efforts to capturing this island before attempt- 
ing any move against the Philippines. With 
Guam in their possession, they could take the 
Philippines at their leisure, in the certainty 
that no one could interfere with them. 

In view of the overwhelming strategic im- 
portance of Guam, this island would doubtless 
be the first Japanese objective. The reduction 
of its feeble defences would be a_ simple 
matter for the heavy ships, and, once the mine- 
fields had been cleared out and the batteries 
silenced, the landing would proceed with the 
utmost celerity.... If the expeditionary 
force reached Guam at dawn, the Japanese 
might count on having firmly established them- 
selves on the island before nightfall. A simul- 
taneous attack on the Philippines and Guam 
would place no abnormal strain on Japanese 
naval, military, or shipping resources... . 
The conclusion is that within a fortnight after 
the beginning of hostilities, the United States 
would find herself bereft of her insular posses- 
sions in the Western Pacific, and consequently 
without a single base for naval operations in 
those waters. 

With Guam and the Philippines in enemy 
hands, the problem confronting the United 
States would become well-nigh unsolvable. 


What might happen next, and the out- 
come of a determined engagement be- 
tween the two fleets, the author dis- 
cusses at some length. Into the proba- 
bilities pro and con and the tactical ques- 
tions involved it is needless to enter; 
but the reader is strongly advised to do 
what the reviewer can not do within the 
limits at his disposal, nor should he neg- 
lect Mr. Bywater’s final chapter, “War 
or Peace? Political and Economic Fac- 
tors.” On the vital question of the du- 
ration of the conflict, he says: 

It has been shown in the preceding chapters 
that the present strategical conditions in the 
Western Pacific are favorable to Japan; but 
where her militarists go wrong is in assum- 
ing that the United States would accept an 
initial reverse as final. If, as is all but cer- 
tain, the struggle were to be protracted, no 
facile successes achieved in the beginning could 
avert the most ruinous consequences to the 


Island Empire. The United States could afford 
to wait; Japan could not. 


He concludes: 


To foreign observers it seems that Japan has 
everything to lose and nothing to gain by a 
policy of aggressiveness. By sheer hard work 
and indomitable courage she has triumphed 
over the handicap of scanty natural resources 
and raised herself to a commanding position in 
the world. The problem of overpopulation has 
been solved in part by the annexation of Korea 
and Formosa, and of late years a new outlet, 
practically limitless in its possibilities, has 
been found in China. It is here, if anywhere, 
that Japan may realize her true destiny, and 
it is here that her claims for priority are less 
open to challenge than in any other quarter. 
There is plenty of room in China for all legi- 
timate interests, and if Japan could bring her- 
self to discard the methods she has borrowed 
from Prussia in favor of a policy of concilia- 
tion and genuine friendship with the Chinese 
people, she would eventually acquire in that 
quarter a predominance which could never be 
seriously contested. It remains to be seen 
whether her rulers and statesmen have suffi- 
cient acumen to seize the unique opportunity 
thus presented to them instead of hazarding the 
fortunes of Dai Nippon in a militarist gamble 
more reckless even than that which caused the 
ruin of the German Empire. 


In what way can the American people, 


who, in the main, have the kindest feel- 
ings for the Japanese, contribute to the 
avoidance of these dire disasters to both 
sides in the contest which the author 
forecasts? Only the highest wisdom 
coupled with the broadest vision can 
avail. Are these at our command? Time 
alone will tell—but there is no time to 
lose. If we decide to remain as at pres- 
ent in the Far East, certain measures, 
such as the author indicates, must be 
adopted immediately. If we withdraw 
from a situation replete with the mili- 
tary and political consequences which, 
supposing him to be fairly correct in his 
conclusions, he here presents, again must 
we act promptly—else will Japan’s and 
America’s joint fate be summed up in 
the ominous words, ‘Too late!” 
CASPAR F. GOODRICH 


—And Other Stories 


Tue Horse-STEALers, AND OTHER Stories. By 
Anton Chekhov. The Tales of Chekhov. 
Vol. X. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 


Lords oF THE Hovusetops; Thirteen Cat Tales. 
With a Preface by Carl Van Vechten. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 

SMITH AND THE PHARAOHS, AND OTHER TALES. 
By H. Rider Haggard. New York: Long- 
mans, Green and Company. 

THe Romance or His Lire, AND OTHER 
Romances. By Mary Cholmondeley. New 
New York: Dodd, Mead and Company. 

HOSPITAL assistant called Yer- 

gunov, an empty-headed fellow, 

known through the whole district as a 

great braggart and drunkard, was re- 

turning one evening in Christmas week 
from the hamlet of Ryepino . . .” when 
he lost his way, stumbled on a roadside 
inn of unsavory repute, and had such 
squalid adventure as he was capable of. 

Thus runs the episode of “The Horse- 

Stealers,” not so much telling a story as 

peering into the mind and soul of a dul- 

lard and weakling who is also a man. 

“The Petchenyeg” is the portrait of an 

ass and bore whose lot, devastating to his 

fellow-creatures, is not without pathos. 

Elsewhere in these sketches we draw em- 

barrassingly close to realized types of the 

dotard, the popinjay, the fatuous bride- 
groom, the pusillanimous husband, the 
clever wanton. For the most part we move 
in a world of confused motives and half- 
thoughts, breathing fumes of feeble good 

intention, unable to get more than a 

glimpse of any clear goal to be striven 

for. The longest and perhaps most mem- 

orable of these studies, “Ward No. 6,” 

does deal with two men who can think 

straight along a line. But neither can 
think solidly or productively, each sticks 
fatally to his special line, so that the 
physician who has reasoned himself out 
of action is as useless as his intellectual 
adversary, who has argued himself into 

a madhouse. These Russians of Chekhov 

have all the appealing human qualities, 

and lack only will and common sense. 
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What chance, we ask mournfully, have 
such a people against or under any strong 
hand? 

“Lords of the Housetops” is a group of 
excellent cat stories collected by an ex- 
cellent cat author (why not cat author if 
cat story?). Mr. Van Vechten’s “Tiger 
in the House” is a book for all cat-lovers. 
He writes a good Preface here and the 
translation of Balzac’s “Peines de cceur 
d’une chatte anglaise,” is his own. This 
is properly a satire on English manners 
and morals rather than a cat story, but 
we must be grateful to Mr. Van Vechten 
for rescuing so lively a skit from the sup- 
pression of British publishers and the in- 
difference of Balzackian editors. Several 
other tales in the collection rather make 
use of than expound the cat. The best 
simon pure cat stories here, those most 
deeply touching the mystery of feline 
character and manners, are Mrs. Wilkins 
Freeman’s “The Cat,” and Algernon 
Blackwood’s “A Psychical Invasion’— 
the last-named being, if I remember 
rightly, not the only remarkable cat story 
in Mr. Blackwood’s recent “John Silence,” 
but to me the most memorable story of 
the kind ever written. 

In “Smith and the Pharaohs,” Rider 
Haggard takes one more turn round the 
old stamping-ground. The title-story con- 
nects a humdrum modern with the ro- 
mance of hidden tombs, mummies, rein- 
carnations, materializations and all that. 
Smith was once the lover of an Egyptian 
Princess. Fate has parted them and now 
brings them together again for a dream- 
ing instant. It is perhaps one of the in- 
exhaustible themes, but variations have 
been pretty numerous of late. Mr. Black- 
wood has treated it (or something very 
like it) in his impressive somewhat pon- 
derous fashion. Sir Rider handles it half- 
humorously, as he does the Quatermain 
yarn that follows. “The Blue Curtains” 
is a social comedy. “Barbara Who Came 
Back” is a tale of sentiment so com- 
pletely Victorian in substance, so studi- 
ously bromidic in style, that it is hard 
to believe the author kept his tongue out 
of his cheek in the act of writing it. 
Barbara is the complete Victorian 
heroine, violet eyes and all—the Rector’s 
daughter; how can Anthony, younger son 
of the Squire, resist her? “The way of 
the man with the maid and the way of 
the maid with the man and the moon to 
light them and the birds to sing the 
epithalamium of their hearts and the 
great sea to murmur of eternity in their 
opened ears.” How can an elder brother 
stand in their way long? How can Bar- 
bara be happy in Heaven while the loved 
one she has left behind needs her. Ah 
me! there is wistfulness in the skeptical 
smile with which we dismiss all this? It 
made us so happy when we were Fresh- 
men and the Widow still reigned. 

The author of “The Romance of His 
Life” is a rector’s daughter and a grand- 


niece of Bishop Heber, but there is noth- 
ing of the last century in her work. Her 
bent is lively and satirical. These stories 
would be good to read aloud. The barb 
of her lance is directed towards the 
ridiculous or pretentious male. The 
fatuous Don in the title-story, honest but 
antiquated John Damer in “The Dark 
Cottage,” the baffled lover-egoist of 
“The Ghost of a Chance,” the hapless 
egotist-husband in “The Goldfish,” the 
piteous autocratic husband in “The End 


of a Dream” are sharply prodded. But 
there is no assault with intent to kill. 
Man’s pretensions and selfishnesses are 
held up ruthlessly enough, and yet the 
mood of the book never goes beyond a 
good-humored pity for the blundering 
sex. We might be improved, but we are 
worth putting up with. Certain feminine 
portraits in the book, as well as the 
dialogue ‘“‘Votes for Men,” show the 
satirist sufficiently alive to the humours 
of her superior sex. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


Drama 


The Play Once More 


NEVER expected to praise a play by 
Mr. Owen Davis as heartily as I am 
able to praise “The Détour” now showing 
at the Astor Theatre. It is a very plain 
tale, and it takes more courage to be 
plain than to be either brilliant or ugly. 
The average playwright would laugh at 
a story in which the heroine is a woman 
of forty, without personal attractions or 
prospects, unbetrayed and unbetraying in 
her prosaic wifehood to a stolid farmer. 
The laugh would have its point, for the 
core of the play is not strikingly dram- 
atic; but Mr. Davis has shown a rare skill 
in availing himself of all the secondary 
dramatic values which cluster round its 
half-dramatic core, and the amount of 
nutriment and condiment that he has 
been able to extract from these unprom- 
ising materials would surprise even the 
believer in sensation. The drudging 
farmer’s wife is resolved that her 
daughter shall be a painter. The homely 
crisis arrives when the farmer insists on 
buying land with the thousand dollars 
which she has patiently and painfully 
hoarded for the girl’s education. Sep- 
aration impends, but is averted by the 
timely discovery that the daughter’s tal- 
ent is imaginary. Reconciliation, or at 
least re-domestication, follows, and, even 
in the anguish of disillusion, the wife be- 
gins to save again for the unborn grand- 
child whose birth is prophesied in the 
friendliness of the daughter for the 
owner of the new garage. The end links 
the young and re-links the old, in spite 
of which it is a bitter end. One recol- 
lects that links are parts of chains. Love 
is a decoy; it beguiles us into marriage. 
Marriage, on the farm at least, is 
drudgery; the ideal, however, abides in 
the woman, and seeks through child and 
grandchild (through détour upon détour) 
the satisfactions which it can not person- 
nally taste. There remains a single con- 
solation. If hope is illusion, illusion is 
sustenance. Hope is more than mere 
promise; it is ministry. The woman’s 
error has cost her twenty years of life. 
True; but it has gained her twenty years 
of life as well. 


There is an excellence common to the 
dialogue, the characterization, and the 
acting of this play; we may call it mod- 
eration plus distinctness. Mr. Davis has 
solved the problem of dialogue. A few 
smartnesses take us back from nature to 
Times Square, but for the most part the 
author has preferred the strait and nar- 
row path of truth to the Broad Way, 
which leads, according to an old and once 
revered authority, to destruction. The 
speech is rustic, but it turns to shrewd 
account for dramatic purposes a very real 
and simple property of rustic speech— 
its bluntness. “You wouldn’t take that 
money?” says the wife in substance (I 
forget the wording). ‘Yes, I would, and 
I’m going to,” says the man hardily. Ob- 
vious, no doubt, but yet with a touch of 
the unexpected in the squareness of its 
encounter with the petition. A like self- 
command is evinced in the character- 
drawing. The husband is no monster; he 
is a decent fellow somewhat imbruted; 
and the fine justice which Mr. Davis 
shows in arresting his brutalities at the 
point which delights the wise and disap- 
points the vulgar is beautifully repro- 
duced in Mr. Augustin Duncan’s flawless 
acting. Dramatist and player show an 
almost equally happy concert in the Tom 
Lane of Mr. Willard Robertson. The wife, 
though good enough, is not so good. Mrs. 
Hardy should be Martha and Mary, 
drudge and worshiper, both in one. It 
might be said both of Mr. Davis and of 
the actress, Miss Effie Shannon, that, in 
making Mary clear, they have made 
Martha slightly nebulous. One doubts if 
she could cook a turkey. As to the girl 
Kate, Mr. Davis’s insight is complete, but 
I think the charm which Miss Angela 
McCahill has added to the part is ab- 
stracted from its truth. Miss McCahill’s 
clear-eyed Kate is the artist whom Mr. 
Davis’s Kate merely fancied and scarcely 
fancied herself to be. Mr. James R. 
Waters was delectable in the minor part 
of Weinstein. 

“Sonya” at the Forty-eighth Street 
Theatre, an adaptation by Mr. E. T. 
Wyckoff of a Polish play by Gabryela 
Zapolska, is described in the advertise- 
ments as a “hauntingly beautiful love- 
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story.” It will haunt only those for whom 
romance is still a superstition. A suffi- 
ciently attractive first act is obtained by 
the attempt of a malicious relative to play 
upon a Slavonic prince’s aversion to wo- 
men by introducing into his rooms a 
young girl in the semblance of a male in- 
structor in athletics. The other two acts 
struggle vainly for a point. The acting 
is respectable. The relations between the 
crown prince and the actress are also 
respectable—perhaps for the first time in 
history or fiction. 

“The Nightcap,” at the Thirty-ninth 
Street Theatre, in which Messrs. Guy 
Bolton and Max Marcin combine their 
talents, is a moderately attractive mur- 
derplay. There are two acts: the first is 
a slightly qualified success; the second is 
a skilfully extenuated failure. The mur- 
der as such is particularly flat; the mur- 
derer aims at the man whom he has no 
reason to aim at, and hits the man at 
whom he does not aim. The life of the 
play is its comedy, and the life of its 
comedy is Mr. John Daly Murphy. 

“The Mask of Hamlet” by Mr. Ario 
Flamma at the Princess deals with the 
Wall Street explosion of September 22, 
1920. Its literary materials are explosives 
in conformity with its theme, but they 
are explosives of an obsolete type, and 
the detonation on Broadway will be 
neither violent nor long. 

“Honors Are Even,” Mr. R. C. 
Megrue’s “latest comedy,” now playing 
at the Times Square Theatre, mixes clev- 
erness and flatness in a combination 
which is finally rather tasteless. Two pur- 
suers, man and woman, insist on appear- 
ing to be pursued, and their characters, 
which are meant to be interestingly com- 
plex, turn out in the end to be weari- 
somely simple. The author, in short, with- 
out insight into motive, has tried to 
write a play of motive, and, conscious of 
his error, has sought relief for inade- 
quate psychology in inadequate situa- 
tions. Mr. William Courtenay succeeds 
as John Leighton; Miss Lola Fisher is 
“clever” to scant purpose in the arid part 
of Belinde. 

“The Teaser,” at the Playhouse, the 
work of Miss M: M. Stanley and Miss 
Adelaide Matthews, approximates good 
comedy; it may pass for good comedy in 
a town where one is grateful for ap- 
proximations. Brightly plotted as a whole, 
it reaches in the third act an exception- 
ally strong situation (of a purely conven- 
tional kind) which suffers a little from 
the fact that in some ways its varied ele- 
ments compete rather than conspire with 
one another. Repression and irrepres- 
sibility face each other in the persons of 
an aunt and niece who, by a pleasant nov- 
elty, are set respectively on the further 
and the hither verge of youth. “The 
Teaser” confirms an old guess that in- 
nocence on the stage often frequents the 
worst company, not only in the fashion- 


able world, but in the soul of its pos- 
sessor, where it lives on the happiest 
terms with rashness, lying, vanity, and 
impudence. There are persons to whom 
these alliances are painful. Miss Jane 
Grey is excellent as Teddy Wyndham; 
with the incorrigible Annie Barton even 
her clever impersonator Miss Faire 
Binney can not do so very much. 

Mr. H. W. Gribble’s “March Hares,” 
which the Shuberts are producing at the 
Bijou, is superior to the stereotyped 
Broadway comedy in the extent to which 
the emphasis falls on mood rather than 
on dialogue or situation. It is a comedy 
of behavior. The dialogue is undis- 
tinguished, and the plot, which is every- 
where slight, makes a shuffling exit 
through the loophole of a trick which 
lacks even the excuse of ingenuity. But 
Mr. Gribble has caught—or at least has 
deftly caught at—a humorous novelty in 
the idea of a household of temperaments 
in which even the old mother and the 
housemaid become infected with the 
spreading effervescence. Mr. Gribble’s 
difficulty is lack of imagination; he has 
not rations enough for his temperament- 
alists; they exhibit for the most part 
only exaggerations of the itches and 
twitches of common-place egotism and 
sensuality. The play was well acted; Miss 
Norma Mitchell as Claudia Kitts had a 
business-like effusiveness which de- 
lighted the audience. 

Mr. William Le Baron begins the sea- 
son with two plays. ‘‘Nobody’s Money,” 
at the Longacre, is a farce of average 
competence, which profits by a good 
foundation and loses by a flimsy super- 
structure. Two young authors create for 
literary purposes a fabulous individual 
whom the public taxes and sues exactly 
as if he were real. They pay a real man 
to personate this figment, and this man, 
who is none the less adroit for being a 
total nincompoop, is victorious in a series 
of manceuvres by which his enemies, his 
allies, and the probabilities alike suffer. 
Mr. Wallace Eddinger was only half suc- 
cessful in the chief part; he had to play 
fox and goose at the same time. 

“Nobody’s Money” is routine work, 
and surprise adds a zest to pleasure in 
the discovery that in the last act of “The 
Scarlet Man,” now showing at the Henry 
Miller Theatre, Mr. Le Baron’s humor is 
original. Original in the specimen, not 
the genus. The genus, which consists in 
the reversal of the parts of the sexes, is 
threadbare; the novelty lies in the form 
of the reversal, the ruin of the man’s 
reputation through a rendezvous which 
is purely technical, and his desperate 
appeal to the woman to vouchsafe him 
the restorative of marriage. The prob- 
abilities are wrenched of course, but the 
fun remains fun, and it should be re- 
membered that in pure diversions the ob- 
jection to untruths is not that they lessen 
the truth, but that they weaken the fun; 





CHARLES G. NORRIS’S 


intensely real novel 


BRASS 


A Novel of Marriage 


touches a topic supremely interesting to 
every grown American. The book is not a 
beautifully tinted romance of the ideal mar- 
ried life. It is a novel of the hundreds of 
thousands of marriages into which men and 
women drift, from motives as far apart as 
“love’s young dream” and a careless acqui- 
escence in a rather cramping bond necessary 
to the comfort of a home. For those who 
from the sidelines of bachelordom wonder 
at the discords they see, the book is full 
of light. 


The Philadelphia Ledger says :— 


“Never has there been such a dispassionate, 
keen and unsparing study of the institution 
of marriage.” 


The New York World says :-— 


“Its principal people have been gathered 
between bindings not for their flightinesses 
and follies and wickedness alone but as well 
for their characteristic of actuality. They 
are vital, throbbing examplars of that life of 
the unthinking which is full of frivolity and 
of glitter, and which goes on to the menace 
or destruction of the home.” 


Price, $2.00 


THE MANHOOD OF 
HUMANITY 
By ALFRED KORZYBSKI 


Stewart Paton, of Princeton University 
writes: “There can be no greater power in 
a very human world than a clear conception 
of the nature of man. Count Korzybski em- 
phasizes this fact in his interesting and 


stimulating book in a manner that should 
commend the volume to a very wide circle 
of readers.’.—New York Evening Post. 


Cassius J. Keyser, of Columbia Univer- 
sity calls it: “great in its enterprise, in its 
achievement, in the implications of its cen- 
tral thought, and mighty in its significance 


for the future welfare of men, women and 
children everywhere throughout the world.” 
—New York Evening Past. 

Price, $3.00 


“THE NEXT WAR’”’ 
By WILL IRWIN 


The Atlantic Monthly calls it “‘a little book 
upon the biggest subject now before the 
world. It ought to be widely read—univer- 
sally read.” 


Dr. Herbert A. Gibbons writes to the 
author: “If the people really knew what 


your book tells—facts and not theories—no 
statesman would be able to double-cross the 
world at Washington on Noy. 11.” 

Price, $1.50 


BALKANIZED EUROPE 
By PAUL SCOTT MOWRER 


Will Payne is telling the millions who read 
the Saturday Et ‘ening Post that this is the 
best book on “abroad” which he has read 
this year. It is one of the books Which you 
should read before the disarmament con- 
ference in November because it describes 
the conditions in which chiefly lie the menace 
of future war. 


Price, $5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 FIFTH AV. NEW YORK 
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ROMAIN 
ROLLAND’S 


“Clerambault” 


It is to “the great republic of free 
souls dispersed over the world” that 
the hero of this novel appeals. The 
analogy between Clerambault, the 
great literary figure in the book, and 
the great literary figure who wrote 
it, and whose position during the 
war aroused almost as much con- 














THE MANUALE 
SCHOLARIUM 


Transiated by ROBERT F. SEYBOLT 


| A lively dialogue between two students at the | 
| University of Heidelberg in the fifteenth cen- | 


| tury, giving a remarkable picture of mediaeval 
| student life. 


$1.50 at All Bookshops 


| = . 

| Harvard University Press 
7 Randall Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 

| 15 West 44th Street, New York City 
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much money. 


‘‘Read One Good Book Each Week’’ 


Macy’s—Main Floor, Rear, 35th St. 


HERALD SQUARE 
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Beautify Your Home 


You can do it without entirely refurnishing it or expending 
Simply an exercise of your native good taste 
plus a knowledge of the fundamentals of home decoration. 


The following books will appeal to all home-makers interested 
in the improvement of their homes : 


The Practical Book of Interior Decoration, 
Eberlein, McClure and Holloway 


The Decoration of Houses, E. Wharton and O. Godman, Jr. 
Refurnishing the Home of Good Taste, L. A. Throop 


Interior Decoration, F. A. Parsons 


(Ai/G\i/Dii/AV/A/4) 


$7.14 


$3.39 
$3.79 
$4.19 
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it follows that where there is fun enough 
there is truth enough. Mr. Le Baron’s 
character Wilbur Lawrence is admirably 
fitted to his part; he has the limpness, 
and the resilience in limpness, of a sofa- 
pillow; and the fitness of the actor Mr. 
John Cumberland to the réle is only a 
little less consummate. The level of act- 
ing in the piece is high. 

Messrs. George S. Kaufman and Marc 
Connelly deserve our thanks for the 
cheerful reminder they have given us in 
““Dulcy’” of the readily forgotten fact 
that a play without aspirations may be 
thoroughly amusing and at the same time 
artistically and morally respectable. 
“*Dulcy,’ ” at the Frazee Theatre is good, 
pointed satire, is neatly fashioned, con- 
fines itself to the pardonable, which 
means the profitable, exaggerations, has 
a rare faithfulness to type, and might 
have been played without retrenchments 
before Queen Victoria. The benevolent 
scatterbrain whose ‘help is deplored by 
his victims is as old at least as Molieré’s 
“Etourdi”’; in “ ‘Dulcy’” the offender is 
a wife played by Miss Lynn Fontanne 
with a vivacity in which nature and ab- 
surdity are happily reconciled. The other 
actors were capable, but in parts un- 
chastened; even the adroit Miss Fon- 
tanne had certain gurglings and simmer- 
ings which a stricter taste would have 
ruthlessly excised. 

The average of decency in the newer 
plays is encouragingly high. “Getting 
Gertie’s Garter” I have not thought it 
necessary to see; its title is odoriferous. 
The manager, if he had history enough, 
might retort upon me in the words of 
Edward III when he picked up the garter 
of an English countess: “Honi soit qui 
mal y pense.” By the way, why not 
call the play “The Star and Garter”? 

O. W. FIRKINS 


The Run of the Shelves 


Edward Carpenter’s “Civilization, Its 
Cause and Cure,” first published in 1889, 
is now brought out by Scribners in what 
is described as an enlarged, complete, and 
final edition. The enlargement consists 
of two essays added at the end, one on 
“A Rational and Humane Science,” the 
other on “The New Morality.” As for 
Mr. Carpenter’s science, it is interesting 
to see him fighting on the side with Ber- 
nard Shaw against those ideas of the 
nineteenth century which, as Mr. Shaw 
declares in his “Back to Methuselah,” 
were the foster nurse of the socialism and 
humanitarianism so dear to the radical 
heart. As for Mr. Carpenter’s “new mor- 
ality,” we begin to find his ideas any- 
thing but new and, in truth, a little bore- 
some by their triteness. Can these moral 
reformers discover. nothing to say but 
that the Ten Commandments are no 
longer respected or respectable and that 
the only solution for a world, which they 
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aa between moral right and wrong,” to lib- 
nene erate life, and to indulge men in “a 
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. Mr. hitherto untried or untrusted”? The ap- 
é peal of these books is by means of the 


rhe simplest and most naive form of flat- 
! tery. Society is abominably base, except 
Mare you and me; we are beautiful souls who 


the should be perfectly happy if only we were A Service of Facts 


as in permitted to do what we pleased; there- 


fore society is base because it is ham- : ; : 
fact pered by the Ten Commandments. The Through contact with every phase of big business and as a 





Fase logic is not quite impeccable and the result of the exhaustive and constant study of economic con- 

chin psychology is funny ; but they flatter, and ditions which is essential to the safe conduct of a great bank, 
‘1 flattery is a power in the world. One the National Bank of Commerce in New York is able to render 

— recalls the observation of that knowing to its friends a peculiarly valuable service. 

hich old boy, Aristotle, that the reason why Broadly speaking, we are in a position to supply authorita- 

_ has + “8 not a tg —— al —_ tive information, drawn from original sources, on practically 

light See See ee ey See ee every important matter related to commerce and industry, 

to persuade themselves that they are : ‘ : 

vents good, and so do not labor after internal whether national or international. 

— habits. Our friends, in this sensitive period of adjustment, are in- 

ad vited to employ this service to the fullest extent. 

in There is a curious variety of kinds and 


levels in the “Notes on Life and Letters” 


a of Mr. Joseph Conrad (Doubleday). One National Bank of Commerce 


section is occupied with the criticism of 





ps such authors as Henry James, Daudet, in New York 

d Maupassant, Anatole France, and Tur- oe 
7 genev. As critic Mr. Conrad is inter- Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
a ested only in that order of ideas which Over Fifty-five Million Dollars 
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: and is expressible with romantic so- 
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“y and Turgenev meet these conditions and 
‘ Mr. Conrad has access to these truths. 
naan But these are insights to which fortune is 
a. a party; a man who can tell a hawk from 
Pod a aa only when the wind is south- 
: erly is hardly a critic. Another phase of 
on Mr. Conrad’s mind is shown in the thirty- At the heart of each of 
page article on “Autocracy and War.” It ° * 
13 flagellates Russia—the Russia of 1905, three important business 
and it may be defined as condemnation in : f N Y k : 
the form of rhapsody. People who prefer sections 0 ew rork 18S a 
J other outlets for condemnation or other ‘ 
= bases for rhapsody are counseled to complete unit of the 
889 look elsewhere. Historical Russia was B k Cc 
me part ghoul, part Djinn, part Old Man of ankers Trust ompany, 
the Sea; this is clearly the romance of 
and politics, and when Mr. Conrad tells us fully prepared to render 
ayo that even in war the older Russia was . . : 
‘= virtually powerless we almost think our- satisfactory Service 1n 
or selves confronted by its fiction. On the , 
ae other hand, when the seaman Conrad any matters of banking ——— 
in talks of seamanship in “Well Done” or 6 ll ” 
the the Pole Conrad talks of his birthplace or trust. 16 Wall Street 
“ese in “Poland Revisited, his work is strong Fifth Avenue Office: 
4 enough for the attainment of every ds 
nol standard and the fruition of every wish. St. 4ane Sine 


The latter essay in particular is a beau- 57th St. Office: 


ical tiful example of large, humane, contem- at Madison Avenue 
BOr- plative, and imaginative reminiscence. 


iny- The style is almost uniformly excellent, Paris Office: 
“ni and one can only marvel at the extent to ( OMPANY 3 & 5 Place Vendome 
ora which Mr. Conrad has been able to carry 
_ its virtue into fields seemingly so un- 
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sympathetic with that virtue as criticism 


that and politics. 
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Books and 
Magazines 


For the Ocean Trip 


If unable personally to make 
your selection, order through 
the mail, telephone or telegraph, 
leaving it to our judgment and 
experience. Delivery made to 
the Steamer. 


Assortments ranging from 
$5.00, $7.50, $10.00, $20.00 
and upwards. 


BRENTANO’S 


Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Avenue 
27th Street 














Capitalism is not 


the Root of War 
NORMAN ANGELL 


says so in 


The Fruits of Victory 


A SEQUEL TO “‘THE GREAT ILLUSION’’ 


What Mr. Angell said in his earlier book about the effect on modern states of 
any great war has been amply, startlingly justified by events. He is, says the 
London Daily News, “a prophet whose prophecies have come true, It is hardly 
possible to open a current paper without the eye lighting on some fresh vindi- 
cation” of what he said in that sensational book, 


His new book 








Describes his present viewpoint as to the ultimate cause of war and the way in 
which it can be removed. He has decided that no disarmament scheme can stop 


war, nor the overthrow of capitalism nor would even the obliteration of human 
greed. Yet he has a solution. 


This is easily certain to be one of the more important 


books of the 1921-22 season. Price $3.00. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
353 Fourth Avenue New York City 























“The Next War” 
By WILL IRWIN 


“It is one of the most massive and 
well-ordered arguments that has ever 
been made against the institution of war. 
It is plain, clear, even-tempered and 
sober. To read it is a duty because in 
compact form it organizes a case against 
war on a plane that people can appreciate 
. . . but its real message is its conviction 
that we ourselves in America can show 
the way out.”—Francis Hackett. 

$1.50 at any book store or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 
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SYPHERD’S 


THE 
ENGLISH BIBLE 


Ready September 15th 


PRICE $3.00 


KELLS, “"Setaware 


SEA POWER IN THE PACIFIC 


Hector C. Bywater 
Of extraordinary timeliness is this unbiased and authoritative study of actual 


and potential sea power in the Pacific written by an eminent British naval ex- 
pert. Illus. with charts. $5.00 


IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS 


Second Series 
Havelock Ellis 


A second volume of random notes by the distinguished English psychologist 
and essayist, covering the period of the war and of the peace negotiations. $2.75. 


REVOLUTION 


1789-1906 
R. W. Postgate 


A very complete and illuminating collection of Revolutionary documents, 
many of them extremely rare. 


LIBERALISM AND INDUSTRY 


Ramsay Muir 


This important volume by a leading English liberal, formulates an industrial 
and economic policy that will be in accord with the spirit of the times. $1.75 
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